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BEGIN NOW 


We make the Special Offer to new subscribers for 1894 that we will send 


New names in Clubs, $2.00 only. 


| them the remaining issues of 1893 without extra charge. 


New names sent singly, $2.50. 


*,* In order to secure the Club Rate the name may be forwarded now by 


| for the ensuing year. 
*,* Send us in the new names! 
looked after : 


| any Club Agent and counted as a part of their list, to be hereafter completed, 


There are four classes who ought to be 


Friends’ families who do not take the paper. 
Young Friends, who are just beginning for themselves. 
Friendly people, who are interested in and attached to the Society and its 


principles. 


Thoughtful and earnest people who may become interested in Friends, by read- 
ing the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


** Our 
have the new names. 


AND R. L. TYSON, 

242 8. ELEVENTH ST. 

* Staple trimmings hosiery, etc. Muslins, | 

linings, spool and embroidery silks, ze —~ yarns, | 
wool wadding, and materials for Frien‘s’ caps ; caps | 

made, and plain sewing and quilting done to order. | 


y= — $3,000 ON FIRST MORTGAGE | 
| 


security, three new houses. Loan can be | 
divided for $1,000 or $1,100 on each house, if | 
Interest 6 per cent. This isa good invest- 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 
Box 318, Chester, Delaware Co., 


ment. 
Pa 


HE ANNUAL 
HOLDERS OF 


Swarthmore College 


will be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, 
15th Streets, on Third day 
o’ clock. 


MEETING OF THE STOCK- 


Race and 
Twelfth month 5th, at 2 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
FANNIE W. LOWTHORP j 


oxo: DR. WM. C. STOKES, 
ge™ DENTIST, 
1629 CHESTNUT ST., 


Friends’ petronage solicited. PHILADELPHIA 


lo lerks. 


list grows from year to year, but only at a slow rate. 


Store, or at the office of the Secretary, 


Let us 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held in the Library, 15th and Race 
streets, on Second-day evening, Twelfth month 

11, at 8 o’clock. The subjects for consideration 
will be : 

1. Review of chapter 2, volume 3, Janney’s 


| History of Friends, by Mary A. King. 


2. **Church Schools and Public Schools,— 


| should the former be supported by the State 


Treasury ?”’ by Jos. E. Haines. 
3. Readings from Voltaire’s “ Letters on the 
Quakers,” by Professor Arthur Beardsley. 


All persons interested are invited to attend 
the meeting. 


Closing Out Sale of 105 Building Sites 
and Lots. 


‘The Swarthmore Improvement Co 


will sell at public sale 
SATURDAY, DEC. 9, 1893, at 2 p.m. 
at Swarthmore, the remaining Lots and Building 
Sites of the Company. 
Bas See lithographic plans at the Auction 
warth- 


| more. 


Friends’ Home for Children, | 


(A Non-Sectarian ( harity.) 


4011 ASPEN STREET, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
Donations of money, provisions, groceries, dry | 
goods, etc., are earnestly solicited and can be sent 
tothe Home. The House will be open to visitors | 


| during the day, and there will be a sale of useful 


and fanev articles, aprons. etc. 

Donations left with Mickle C. 
street, or Alben T. Eavenson, 313 N 
be forwarded to the Home. 


DONATION DAYS 
Third- and Fourth-Days, Twelfth month 
5th and 6th, 1893. 


Ice Cream and Refreshments furnished at moder- 
ate rates. 


Paul, 523 Market 
. 20th street, will 


JAMES A. FREEMAN & CO., 
Auctioneers, 
422 Walnut St., Philad’a. 


TTELEN F. PRICE, 
PURCHASING AGENT 


125 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Careful and oer attention given to all sho 
ping for FRIENDS living in the country. The only 
charge for services being 2 per cent. on purchases. 


ONIGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
servin; — Office, 603 N. 


Philadelphia, JOSEPH L. JONES” 


JjJouN FABER MILLE 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 oe STREET, NorRISTOWN, 


Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1893. Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to (lassical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 

CHARLES VE GARMO, Ph. v., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Ai Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
nasium; laboratory; vocal culture; music. 
pils are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. 
For circulars apply to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, ’ 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


Surplus s Tb on 
‘Undivided Profits, 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; | 


extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific. the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be —— to the moral and religious training of the 
— by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


. ' 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 


h courses preparing for admission to ony ouens 


or furnishing a good business education. e schoo! 


| 


will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- | 


ing scholars, $150 per school year. 


The school is | 


under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located | 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For | 


catalogue and particulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quafterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


The World’s Parliament of Religion. 
The wonderful story of its Proceedings at the 

World's Columbian Exposition picturesquely 

presented. Edited by J. H. Barrows, D. D. 


Published in two volumes, containing over 812 
pages each ; 230 illustrations ; now in press. During 
the sessions nearly 2 000 subscriptions were taken at 
$7 50 and $10.00 perset Price reduced to $5.00 cloth, 
and $7.50 leather, prepaid. 

Quotations of this work will be made from time to 
time in this paper Sold only by subscription. 

Subscriptions taken and correspondence solicited 
by the undersigned 

CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IL 

With Caxton Publishing Company. Sole Agents 
for Pennsylvania, 


Millinery. (122\€ 5. LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 
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of MINNEAPOLIS 


, Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 


I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortgazes, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Ponds. The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City property in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XLVIII. 
All that is human must retrograde tf it do not advance. 
EDWARD GIBBON. 


Gibbon, known by his one great work, ‘‘ The Decline and Fall of | 
the Roman Empire,”’ b. at Putney, near London, 1737, d. in London, 
1794. ‘The estimate placed on his history is usually very high, but it 
is a work which, after all, is known to a comparatively limited class of 
readers. The first volume was published in the midst of the American 
Revolution, in Second month, 1776. The great faults of his work are 
well summed up, thus, by Thomas Davidson : ‘* Gibbon was by temper 
incapable of apprehending spiritual aspirations by sympathetic insight, 
and he assailed with sneer and innuendo what he did not understand 
yet instinctively disliked, but feared openly to attack. He was too 
worldly and altogether too much a true son of his century to estimate 
aright what was really unworldly ; and, moreover, this inability was in- 


tensified by his own cold and ‘composed temperament and the reflex | prevalence of the fever, Samuel and Hannah came to their 


effect of his peculiar experiences.” 


GIVE THANKS. 

For all that God in mercy sends, 
For health and children, home and friends, 
For comfort in the time of need, 
For every kindly word and deed, 
For happy thoughts and holy talk, 
For guidance in our daily walk, 

For everything give thanks. 


For beauty in this world of ours, 
For verdant grass and lovely flowers, 
For song ot birds, for hum of bees, 
For the refreshing summer breeze, 
For hill and plain, for streams and wood, 
For the great ocean’s mighty flood, 

In everything give thanks ! 


For the sweet sleep that comes with night, 
For the returning morning’s light, 
For the bright sun that shines on high, 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 2, 


| city. 
| beginning, 


| observe that there had been no less than 





For the stars glittering in the sky, 
For these and everything we see, 
O Lord! our hearts we lift to thee, 
For everything give thanks. 
— Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE YELLOW FEVER OF 1793. 
( Conclusion.) 
WE may conclude the account with some more particular | 


reference to the experiences of the Friends. In the 
journal of Elizabeth Drinker allusion was made to many 
persons who died, and she gives, perhaps, the names of 
the majority of those who were Friends. 


several times, was a minister. An account of him will be 
found in ‘‘ Friends’ Miscellany,’’ volume 2. While 
lying ill of the fever, on the 24th of Ninth month, he 
wrote a letter to the Yearly Meeting, then in session ; it 
is printed in the 11th volume of ‘‘ Friends’ Miscellany.’’ 


He was a young man,—probably not over 35,—a native | enth month 29, 1793, and says : 


of Ireland, and had been a minister about eleven years. 
Another of the victims was Daniel Offley, also a min- 

ister. It was he who came to the meeting of the Relief 

Committee on the 22d of Ninth month, and offered his 


| 6; 23d, 7; 
| after the meeting closed, there were 14.) 


describes her attendance of the Yearly Meeting. 
| fore I left home,”’ 
| had condescended to inform me that if I would go and 
| keep my place, my life should be given me, and that ac- 
| cording to my faith so it should be unto me.”’ 





help, which was accepted, and on the 30th he was made a 


{ JOURNAL, 


vies Vol. XXI. No. 1098. 


member, in place of Thomas Harrison, who had left the 
Daniel had been at work among the sick from the 
and he now attended the meetings of the 
Committee only three times, being seized with the fever 


| on the 3d of Tenth month, and dying on the 11th. He 
| was a comparatively young man,—only 37. 


A memorial 
of him will be found in the collection of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, printed in 1821, and there are numerous 


| allusions to himin ‘‘ Friends’ Miscellany.’’ 


Amongst these references to Daniel Offley may be par- 


| ticularly mentioned his visits to Sarah Rodman, while she 
| lay ill of the fever. 
| Hannah had been married in the Sixth month to Samuel 


Hers was a sad case. Her sister 
R. Fisher, of Philadelphia.! 
Thomas and Mary 
the Eighth month, 


They were the daughters of 
Rodman, of Newport, R. I. In 
unaware no doubt of the deadly 


home in Philadelphia, and Sarah accompanied them for a 


| few weeks’ visit, intending to stay and attend the Yearly 


Meeting. She was seized with the fever on the 18th of 


| Ninth month, and lay ill during the meeting, dying on the 


night of the 26th. At 8 the following morning her re- 


| mains were placed in the ground at 4th and Arch streets. 


In the account of her death, in ‘‘ Friends’ Miscellany,’’ 


| volume g, the sympathetic visits of Daniel Offley, appar- 


ently every day, are noted. 

The Yearly Meeting held its sessions in the midst of 
the fever. The meeting of ministers and elders assem- 
bled on the 21st of Ninth month, and the meeting for 
business on the 23d, adjourning on the 25th. How great 
the gloom must have been will be appreciated when we 
121 burials in 
the Friends’ ground in the few weeks between the 1st of 
Eighth month and the day of the select meeting, and 
that during the Yearly Meeting they were: 21st, 6; 22d, 
24th, 8; 25th, 8. (On the 27th, two days 


Elizabeth Collins, of Burlington, N. J., in her diary 
‘* Be- 
she says, ‘‘ my great and good Master 


She was 
at the select meeting on the 21st, and the sitting for busi- 
ness on the 23d, 24th, and 25th. ‘‘ The representatives 
being called, but few answered to their names, and from 
three of the quarters not one. Fourth-day 


| morning, some memorials of deceased Friends were read 
Huson Lang- | 


stroth whom (with members of his family) she mentions | afternoon was the parting meeting, a highly favored 


and approved, tending to incite to faithfulness. In the 


season.’ 

There is a eee of Elizabeth Foulke, a minister 
among Friends (sister to Dr. John Foulke, mentioned in 
Elizabeth Drinker’s Journal), to Sarah Harrison,® in 
‘* Friends’ Miscellany,’’ Volume 11. It was written Elev- 


‘«T have no doubt that information of the late awful 
1 They were the parents of our late venerable friend, Deborah F. Whar- 





ton. 


*arah Harrison was then traveling in England, on a religious visit. She 
= ~~ — of Thomas Harrison, mentioned above as one of the Citizens’ 
‘omm 
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dispensation has ere this spread a painful anxiety over thy 
mind, and bowed thy spirit in tender sympathy with 
us. . . . The coming of rain and cold weather, 
towards which the minds of many were too much turned 
as a source of relief, was withheld, and the parched earth 
seemed to mourn with its inhabitants. It is im- 
possible for tongue or pen to give a just view of the 
awfulness of the scene, or of our feelings through the course 
of it. It seemed at times as tho’ the Almighty would 
utterly desolate the city ; and there being a long remark- 
able drought which checked and destroyed the veyetation, 
so that the face of nature wore a melancholy aspect,— 
seemed to augment the affliction. Previous to 
this visitation I thought the state of things in our Society 
was discouraging ; there seemed to be so few who were 
willing to put their shoulders to the work. And now 
there are so many vacancies, through the removal of so 
many worthies, that unless it pleases Him who has thus 
seen meet to cut short their work to raise up others, the 
burden must fall heavy on the surviving few.’’ 

There is also a letter from William Savery to Sarah 
Harrison, in ‘‘ Friends’ Miscellany,’’ volume 11, dated 
Third month 8, 1794, in which he says : 

‘« The late awful, yet just chastisement of our beloved 
city will no doubt affect thee and our other American 
brethren and sisters in a peculiar manner. I did 
not arrive home from a journey to the Indian country 
till the day before our yearly meeting ; and was then 
poorly with a fever, as were several of my companions ; 
and thou wilt probably have heard that our friend Joseph 
Moore deceased soon after our return. The- 


Yearly Meeting, though small, was a solemn uniting 
season, and Friends continued together in much resigna- 
Thou wilt doubtless receive many minute 


tion. 
and afflicting accounts of the calamity ; I shall therefore 
only say that we feel our loss in religious society to be 
great, yet we have this consolation, that the Lord hath 
been powerfully at work in the minds of the younger and 
middle-aged, to prepare them to show forth his praise 

and I think there is a lively and animating prospect on 
the woman’s side of the house in the meeting 
thou belongs to.”’ 

Other prominent Friends who died of the fever were 
Margaret Haines, an elder of Market Street Meeting, on 
the 3d of Tenth month, in her 65th year, having been ill 
six days; and Charles Williams, a minister of the North- 
ern District Meeting, on the 9th of Tenth month, aged 
29. He wasaremarkable young man, and had appeared 
in the ministry when about twenty. In 1787 he accom- 
panied Thomas Scattergood on an extended religious visit 
to Hopewell and Redstone. Thomas Scattergood (who 
is mentioned in E. Drinker’s Journal as being at a parlor 
meeting at her boarding-place on Ninth month 6, with J. 
Pemberton), appears to have been himself ill when 
Charles Williams died. He says in his diary : 

‘* Tenth month ro. Felt a little revived this morn- 
ing, and after waiting until meeting time [for T. W.’s 


funeral to pass] I was most easy to go and sit with the | 
little company at the Market street house, which was | 


small indeed ; S. Clark, Richard Jones, and myself sat in 
the front of the meeting, on one side ; Mary England and 
Mary Cresson on the other side of the house, with some 
scattering ones over the meeting ; amongst them I hope 
some precious youth. I labored in weakness,’’ [etc. ] 
One of those who was ill with the fever, but recov- 
ered, was Rebecca Jones, a prominent minister. 


of the epidemic, and for two weeks lay very low. 


rently reported.”’ Her name was announced 


| powers. 


She | 
was taken ill on the rrth of Tenth month, at the height | 
‘<Not | 
only was her life despaired of, but her decease was cur- | 
Tenth | short of its noblest end. 
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month 25 as among the dead of the preceding night. All 
hope had been relinquished, ‘‘ and the nurse was about to 
remove the pillow that her close might be more speedy 
and more easy, when Dr. Cathrall, her attending physi- 
cian, exclaimed, ‘No, no! I can’t let her die!’ He 
assumed the post and duties of nurse, and remained with 
her all night, dropping into her mouth alternately water and 
diluted wine ; and when in the morning Dr. Physick—who 
besides being in consultation with Dr. Cathrall was greatly 
attached to R. J. as his mother’s friend—called in, he 
was amazed to find her not only living but a little re- 
vived.’’ She had sufficiently recovered to attend meet- 
ing on the rst of Twelfth month, and ‘ bore testimony 
to the goodness and mercy of God.’’ She died in 
1817, at the age of 78. In her journal she records ‘‘ the 
names of 118 of her ‘near friends and acquaintances’ 
who died with the fever.’’ 


From the Sunday School Times. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION AS ALLIES. 

As soon as we consider what religion really is, and what 
education is, we perceive that they are allies. Religion 
is the life of fellowship with God ; more briefly still, it is 
the God-like life. It involves, therefore, the develop- 
ment of ‘‘ what is likest God’’ within us. Education is 
culture, training, discipline. Religion and education 
alike have it as their aim to bring our best powers into 
exercise,—to give us the best possible use of all our gifts 
for the work of life. 

It does not follow that religion and education are 
identical, but it does follow that neither can do its great- 
est work for us without the other. Education is training 
on the intellectual side ; religion is training on the spir- 
itual side. But all the elements of our life exist together 
in the unity of personal life; all our powers coéperate 
and interact, and no part of our being can be neglected 
and left uncultivated without involving serious harm and 
loss to the entire man. 

Look at this fact first from the side of religion. Fix 
in mind a person who has a conscientious and devout 
spirit, but is without mental training. How unclear is apt 
tp be his grasp of religious truth ; how narrow his view of 
religious duty! Such persons usually exalt into preémi- 
nence some idea or practice which is by no means central 
in religion, and fail to make that which is all-important 
controlling and determining in their religious life. Re- 
ligion needs to be more than conscientious, it needs to 
be enlightened. The religious man ought to be more 
than devout; he ought, if possible, to be intelligent. 

A normal and healthy religious life is greatly pro- 
moted by clear thought on the great themes of religion. 
The principles of Christianity offer themselves to the 
mind as subjects for reflection, and challenge our best 
Such great ideas as the idea of God, the idea of 
righteousness, of grace, of faith, require some forth-put- 
ting of the mind’s powers, in order to their just apprecia- 
tion. What are called the simple truths of religion are 
really great and deep truths, which may well tax the 
thought of the educated man. 

Or look at the matter from the side of education. 
Can any education be adequate which takes no account 
of the highest elements of our nature? Can we attain 
the best command of ourselves without attention to the 
life of the spirit which allies us to God? Religion con- 
nects all our life with God, and with his plan and purpose 
for us. It lifts all duty and all experience into conscious 
relation to him and his moral order. All training which 
does not codperate with this high aim of religion stops 
The growth which we call re- 





ligious—that is, the growth in God-like character,—and 
the growth which we call education—that is, the training 


of the mind to do its best work—ought to bear us onward | 


to the same goal,—the best development of our entire 
manhood. 


The alliance which should exist between religion and | 


education is seen when we remember that both—when 
rightly understood—are essentially unselfish ; both are a 
preparation for service. That this is true of religion is 
self-evident. Religion is, as has been said, the God-like 
life, and it is God’s very nature to give, to serve, to bless. 


us as a life of service. He came to minister. He went 
about doing good. He poured out his life for others, and 
has set the perfect pattern of service for us. The relig- 
ious life is the life of self-giving. It is the opposite of 
selfishness, which is the paralysis of the spiritual life and 
the root and essence of all sin. 

In this respect, too, education is the natural ally of 
religion. 
be latent within us. It is making more of ourselves than 
we should be without it. It is the multiplication of our 
capacities so that we can be something more in the world 
than we could be without it. No doubt this increase of 


true idea. 
tions have sprung out of the impulse of service. 


There are few things more impressive in all our history | than W. Plummer, of Chicago, at the Parliament of Religions. 


than the way in which almost all our institutions of higher 
learning have been founded and sustained by private vol- 
untary benefactions. Who does not know that these in- 


stitutions owe their origin and support to men who were | 


intent upon serving their fellow-men by increasing the 
facilities for education ? Unless an educated man is false 


to every obligation which his opportunities create, and | 


false to the great idea and motive which underlies our 


its purpose to lead him out of himself, to enlarge and 


quicken his sympathies for others, and to make his life a | 


means of usefulness and helpfulness among men. 

Religion and education have a point of contact in the 
fact that both contemplate and secure the enrichment of 
personal life. While both religion and education should 


lead us to make the most of ourselves for others, they also | 


enable us to make the most of ourselves for ourselves. 
They make life—each in its own way—fuller and richer 
than it would otherwise be. How pitiably small and 
petty is the life of many persons! No breadth of view, 
no largeness of interest, no resources for thought ! 


It is one of the inestimable benefits of training that | 


it gives us a larger outlook on the world and life. The 
treasures of knowledge and thought which the race has 


garnered through the ages, are, in some measure opened | 


to us; a taste for something besides the merely common- 


place has been cultivated ; an interest has been awakened | 


in ideas. 
count. 
change and no condition can well deprive it. 
mental training opens to us a larger, freer world. So also 
—and in a preéminent degree—does religion. The in- 
terests which it includes are the greatest ; the motives by 
which it is inspired, the noblest ; the truths which it leads 
us to contemplate, the sublimest. What can enrich life 
and make it interesting to live, if it be not the considera- 
tion of the life of Jesus Christ, and the effort to make 
the principles of that life the ruling forces of our own? 
If people could only free their minds from superficial 
and one sided and false views of religion, how objections 
to it would melt away! What can be the real objection 


Life will always be the larger for us on this ac- 


All real 
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| tion and study of God and of his works. 


It will have a range and elevation of which no | 
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to a life which is built upon the principle of love, service, 
and helpfulness, which Jesus enthroned? Why should 
any manly man hesitate to avow that the life of unselfish- 
ness is the best, and that he will try to live it? No man 
can be repelled by religion when its true simplicity and 
reasonableness are understood. 

Both education and religion involve the contempla- 
If science does 
not lead us to God, it does, at least, point the way to 
him. If in our study of nature and history we stop short 


| at the idea of law or force as the explanation of things, 


The whole life of Jesus is the interpretation of religion to | we are simply stopping at a word which can explain noth- 


ing. Religion, then, comes and speaks the name of God, 
—a person behind and over all. Study may not lead us 
to God, but it may well show us the need of him ; and 


| when he is once recognized, then study and worship meet 


and blend, as when Newton declared that in contem- 
plating the heavens he was reading God’s thoughts after 


| him. 
It is the bringing out of what would otherwise | 


Education should open to religious thought new 


| realms by disclosing the wonders of God’s work in nature 


and in man. Religion should elevate all knowledge by 
making us feel that all life is sacred, and that all beauty 


| and all truth are but the outshining of the glory of the 
power which education gives may be selfishly used, but it | 


is clear that such a use is a perversion, contrary to its | 
All great educational movements and institu- | 


invisible God. 


ADDRESSES BY J. W. PLUMMER. 


The following are the introductory addresses of our friend, Jona- 


The 
first one was the “‘ Parliamentary Presentation ’”’ of Friends, in the gen- 
ry g 


| eral Congress, on the afternoon of Ninth month 19, and the second at 


the Denominational Congress, on the morning of the same day—this 
being the first session of that gathering. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRESENTATION, NINTH MO. I9Q, P.M. 


Holding as our fundamental principle the doctrine of 
the Divine or spiritual indwelling in every accountable 


| soul, constituting the Divine image in which God created 
educational system, he must feel that his training has for | 


man, we also hold to the belief that all men are brothers, 
children of the same spiritual Father, hence we enter 
joyfully into codperation with our brethren from every 


| land and of every religious faith, in the effort to combine 


the power of allreligions in opposition to the sin and 
evils that afflict man and prevent his reaching the stand- 
ard of righteousness that gives peace, joy, content, with 
a pure and noble manhood and womanhood. 

In full harmony with the spirit and purpose of the 


| occasion, I extend greetings of welcome and fellowship 
| not only to you who are known by the denominational 
| name of Friends, but also to you our friends of other 


faiths, who are with us this afternoon. An occasion like 
this has been unknown heretofore in the religious history 
of the world. A new day is dawning. A day of clearer 
vision in which we can see that all human beings wherever 
living, and holding whatever religious faith they may, are 
children of the spiritual Father, however differently we 
may name him. Under this common fatherhood we are 
all brothers, and may be brothers at peace with each 
other, under a common hope and common aspirations. 
Holding faithfully to our differing beliefs and church 
customs so long as they seem to us the best exponents of 
religious truth and practice, we may fellowship in work 
against commonly recognized sin or evil. We may give 
to each other credit for sincerity and good purposes, and 
breathe a common prayer that peace and good will may in- 
crease among men. Under the light of this new day which 
we hope will rapidly grow brighter, we may work each in 
our appointed fields for the lessening of vice with its 
penalties and for the increase of righteousness of daily 
life among all men to the end that they may rise to a 


| higher standard of purity and integrity, and human life 
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pass from its too frequent wretchedness and poverty of | 


body, mind, and spirit, to that happiness, content, and 
comfort which is our inheritance under the divine law. 
May we not hope, too, for greater helpfulness and co- 
operation among all faiths, that will increase our power 
to do the Divine will and bring the kingdom of justice 
and love into greater rule in the hearts of men? As this 
spirit of peace and fellowship increases among us, may we 
not expect to see the real essentials of all religion become 
clearer to our vision and the non-essentia!s that have sep- 
arated us, gradually grow dim and lose their separating 
power? Will we not thus find a line of common aims 
and desires running through the hearts of all ; a common 
faith, though differently voiced, leading to the same 
righteousness of life and binding us nearer together in 
our contests with the powers of evil? It is under such 
hopes as these that we as Friends have met in this session, 
to present to our brethren of other faiths a statement of 
the faith that has led us to feel God’s love flow into our 
hearts and out from our hearts toward the whole brother- 
hood of the race. 

This love has led us to be pioneers in the effort to 
abolish intemperance, ignorance, slavery, war, and vices 
that lead men downwards. 

As a result of this faith we lived at peace with the 
Indians of Pennsylvania as long as the State was under 
the control of the Friends. We advocated in our early 
days that liberty of conscience for all which we asked 
for ourselves, and called for the arbitration of differences 
between individuals as well as between nations. 
papers following will present to you in fuller statement 


Our | 


the fruitage of this faith, as it has guided our lives during | 


the two and a half centuries of our denominational ex- 


istence, and we ask for our presentation, that which we | 


give to others, a kindly spirit of fellowship and inquiry 
that will allow whatever we present to meet a welcome, so 
far as it may seem true or worthy, in the kindly hearts 
that receive our message. 


DENOMINATIONAL CONGRESS, NINTH MO. 19, A.M. 


In this pleasant home of our friends of the New Jeru- 
salem Church, of which Dr. L. P. Mercer is Pastor, who 
have so kindly shown their spirit of Christian fellowship 
by granting its use for our Denominational Congress, we 
extend to you this morning, our greetings of welcome. 

Representatives of most of the religious faiths of the 
world have gathered in this city under the invitation of the 
Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
to present to each other in friendly spirit their differing re- 
ligious beliefs. We as members of the religious society of 
Friends have met this morning in the opening session of 
a denominational congress to consider in the light, and 
under the influence of this brotherly fellowship, our posi- 
tion among the workers for the restoration and salvation 
of man from sin and its consequences. We wish to look 
into our condition, and discover wherin we can increase 
our power to uphold the truths we have seen, and gain 
acceptance for them throughout the world. To discover 
what we need to do to increase our practical knowledge, 
through spiritual experience of those truths, and to give 
such life to our Faith as will lead us once more into the 
world as aggressive advocates of that principle of religious 
life which we believe to be needed in each human heart, 
to secure daily, practical righteousness, and a daily ap- 
plied Christianity. 

Our history for the early days of our denominational 
existence is full of aggressive action followed by large 
results and rapid growth in membership. 

We have been pioneers in declaring and practically 
maintaining what we call testimonies, growing out of the 


| ing. 
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impressions made upon our minds by the Divine Spirit, 
in behalf of truths that uplift, or against vices that depress 
man in his best interests and that increase or destroy his 
happiness. We have been and continue to be opposed to 
all oppression ; to war; to intemperance and all vices 
that destroy man’s higher nature, and advocates of liberty 
of conscience, the equal rights and duties of women with 
men, in civil and religious labor, and whatever we believe 
will secure to each child of God the best chance to de- 
velop his higher nature, and become what our Heavenly 
Father wishes each to be, an intelligent, strong, pure 
being, dominated in his actions by the yearning love of 
Jesus Christ. 

Our day, with its clearer vision as to what the Gospel 
of Christ requires in the way of peace and brotherly love 
between men, calls for a different form and method of 
work from that of our fathers, but not less energy ; oft- 
times for a different spirit in our work, but not less conse- 
cration. 

We need to feel in our deliberations here, and in our 
daily life always, that an intellectual assent to the sup- 
posed truth of our declaration of Faith, does not give us 
its vision of duty, its wisdom, or its power, unless it is 
accompanied by a genuine experience of the divine im- 
pressions and impulses upon our souls, leading to an earn- 
estness of conviction and a prayerful desire for light and 
guidance and for opportunity to realize for ourselves and 
help others to realize truly, the ‘‘ Glad Tidings ’’ of the 
Gospel of Christ. This experience can only come when 
our hearts are open to it, in full integrity and earnest 
craving. 

As we realize that now and here, and for the first 
time in religious history the teachers of various religions 
of the world, non-Christian as well as Christian, are as- 
sembled together in friendly spirit to find if possible the 


| same aspirations, the same spirit of consecration, and the 


same desires for salvation from sin and its consequent suf- 


| ferings, running through all our faiths, enabling us to 
| realize a common brotherhood under the Fatherhood of 


the one God, we must feel an increased thrill of hope for 
the coming of the day when love and righteousness shall 
cover all religions. Under this hope let us feel a renewed 
dedication of all our powers, to the hastening of its com- 
Let us look into the condition of our society with 
eyes willing to see whatever hinders our growth and 
power, and while excluding all careless criticism and per- 
sonal feeling, be anxious to see the best ways for present- 
ing our religious principles to general view, and securing 
for them among ourselves and others an acceptance so 
far as the witness for Truth in each heart approves. May 
we not consider among other things the propriety of join- 
ing under proper conditions any, or all, workers of any 
faith, in labor against evil, where we cannot be more ef- 
ficient alone, and not only thus add power to these move- 
ments for the special work in hand, but also open the 
hearts of all workers thus joined, to that Christian love, 
which allows Truth to come in from every source and meet 
its witness in the soul. If we do this, will we not in- 
crease the force of that tide that is washing into oblivion 


| the non-essentials, and bringing into clearer view those 


principles which are needed for man’s salvation from sin ? 


_ Which will give him the standard ot character that Jesus 


| portrayed ? 


| 
i 
t 
| 
| 


Let us desire to increase our numbers for the increased 
power it will give us to work out the problems that the 
social conditions of our day present to us, in the interest 
of human advancement and practical righteousness among 
men. 

‘* God is Love ’’ has long been a recorded truth ; but 
to-day finds the religious world nearer a realization of its 





truth and the consequent need of love among men than 
ever before. 


Under this growing light we may work more efficiently | 


to reach the divine standard ourselves, and help others 
to reach it, than we ever could before, if we havea living 
faith in the divine impress upon our individual souls and 
minds, equal to that of George Fox, Wm. Penn, and 
their co-laborers. This indwelling Christ will show the 
needed duty of each person and of each hour, and impel 
us, as it did them, to the fulfillment of every duty in its 
right time and way. 

~ May we in each of our sessions strive for judgment 
unbiased by prejudices, and be willing and anxious to see 
the truths that we have not before recognized, and to let 
go the errors, if any, that we have thought to be truth 
heretofore, and all in the integrity of heart that asks only 
for the right, the best, that our hearts can see in the light 
that God gives to each. Then shall our work be as good 
seed scattered widely in good soil, with promise of fruit- 
age, even to an hundred fold. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 47-—TWELFrTH MonruH to, 1893. 
PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


GoLDEN TEXT.—He that heareth the word and understandeth it 
beareth fruit, and bringeth forth some a hundred 
fold, some sixty, some thirty.— Matt. 13: 23. 


Scripture Reading: Matt. 13: 4-9, 18-23 ; Mark 4: I-9, 13-25; 
Luke 8: 4-8, 11-18. 
TEACHING. 

When Jesus was asked why the multitude was taught 
in parables, he answered, ‘‘ Because seeing they see not, 
and hearing they hear not.’’ The half-concealed thought 
stimulated inquiry, and the real meaning within the 
figures of speech he used was more eagerly sought for. 
And the lessons were the more impressive because they 
prompted the request, ‘‘ Declare unto us this parable.’’ 

Some one has said that the supreme messgae of the 
gospel is ‘‘ a call to right living through the divine help.’’ 
As we study the ‘‘ Parable of the Sower’’ we can but 
read in it this same message. In many ways and differ- 
ing phrase Jesus taught that the substance of religion is 
character ; that we have a help within ourselves, yet not 
of ourselves, which if we accept it will make our charac- 
ter what God wills it. In perfect reliance upon this Help, 
and glad, unceasing obedience to it, he lived a life which 
translated to us God’s thought of what humanity may be. 
This Help, which is also called a Voice within us, a light 
shining in our darkness, the Spirit which is ‘‘ poured out 
upon all flesh,’’ an ‘‘unction from the holy one,’’ the 
‘‘word of the Lord’’ which came to the prophets, is in 
this lesson called seed. 

It is the hearts that are ‘‘ lying open wide ’’ which 
the parable calls good ground; and these are they who 
are ready to hear God’s word to them, to understand and 
to do the duty it may indicate. And they who a/ways 
hear and understand the word and keep the ground good 
are they who bring forth the fruit ‘‘ with patience’’ or 
perseverance. 

It is not given us to cultivate our neighbor’s ground. 
It is ours to keep our own ready for the reception of the 
Sower’s seed, that it fall not upon the dust of the wayside 
tand perish. Ours to keep from the ground the stones, 
that the Sower’s seed may take deep root within us. Ours 
0 keep from the soil the thorns and weeds, that the tiny 
blade from the Sower’s Seed may have the sunlight and 
the dew, and bring forth in its season the ear and ‘ the 
full corn in the ear.’’ It is ours only to cultivate the 
soil that the seed may bring forth abundantly. If it be 
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but mint and anise and cummin, let it be many fold, for 
it was the Sower’s will. It may be the neighbor’s good 
ground will produce a different fruitage, because the 
Sower planted other seed. The study of the lesson should 
lead us to look within, and see what is its special word 
for us. Is our ground broken and ready for the seed ? 
Teaching this same lesson Jesus said that the divine spirit 
which filled him, stands at every man’s door and knocks. 
Is the door closed? What are the stony in our 
nature which allow no roots to grow? Perhaps we need 
to ask ourselves most earnestly what thorns are prevent- 
ing the growth and full fruition of the seed we have re- 
ceived. If the ‘‘ pleasures of life,’’ the cares of the 
world, and the ‘‘deceitfulness of riches’’ be not our 
thorns, some other unsuspected weed may be making us 
unfruitful. Do we ever hear the word of command, ‘‘ Be 
this!’’ or ‘‘ Do this!’’ and allow our own argument, 
whether it is our duty or another’s, to dull the spirit’s 
ear until the Voice is heard no more? May not doubt 
and hesitation to obey be thorns which choke the word ? 
It is the being and the doing what the spirit indicates that 
Jesus calls ‘‘ fruit.’’ Teaching this lesson again in the 
parable of the Vine, in one of the last talks with the dis- 
ciples, he said, ‘‘ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit ’’ ; and this he made the test of disciple- 
ship; ‘‘so,’’ he continued, ‘‘ shall ye be my disciples.’’ 


places 


LESSON NOTES. 

Jesus was probably at Capernaum where he commonly 
dwelt, and the sea coast was that of the Sea of Galilee or 
Lake of Genesaret. The parable describes a scene familiar 
to the eyes of those he was teaching. Dean Stanley, in 
his book, ‘‘ Sinai and Palestine,’’ describing the shores of 
this lake says: ‘*A slight recess in the hillside, close 
upon the plain disclosed at once, in detail, and with a 
conjunction which I remember nowhere else in Palestine, 
every feature of the great parable. ‘There was the undu- 
lating cornfield descending to the water’s edge. There 
was the trodden pathway running through the midst of it, 
with no fence or hedge to prevent the seed from falling 
here and there on either side of it, or upon it,—itself hard 
with the constant tramp of horse and mule and human 
feet. There was the ‘ good’ rich soil, which distinguishes 
the whole of that plain and its neighborhood from the 
bare hills elsewhere, descending into the lake, and which, 
where there is no interruption, produces one vast mass of 
corn. ‘There was the rocky ground of the hillside pro- 
truding here and there through the corn-fields, as elsewhere 
through the grassy slopes. ‘There were the large bushes 
of thorn—the za, that kind of which tradition says that 
the crown of thorns was woven—springing up, like the 
fruit trees of the more inland parts, in the very midst of 
the waving wheat. And the countless birds of al] kinds, 
aquatic fowls by the lakeside, partridges and pigeons 
hovering, as on the Nile bank, over the rice plain, imme- 
diately recall the ‘ birds of the air,’ which came and de- 
voured the seed by the wayside.”’ 

After a careful consideration of this parable Trench 
says in closing,‘‘ The disciples might have been in danger 
of supposing that these four conditions of heart in which 
the word found its hearers, were permanent, immutable, 
and fixed forever more ; and therefore that in one heart 
the word must flourish, in another that it could never 
germinate at all, in others that it could only prosper for a 
little while. There is no such immoral fatalism in Scrip- 
ture. For while it is true that there is such a thing as 
laying waste the very soul in which the seed of eternal life 
should have taken root—that every act of sin, of unfaith- 
fulness to the light within us, is, as it were, a treading of 


| the ground into more hardness, so that the seed shall not 
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sink in it; or a wasting of the soil, so that the seed shall 


find no nutriment there ; or a fitting of it to a kindlier | 


nourishing of thorns and briars than of good seed ; yet on 
the other hand, even for those who have brought them- 
selves into these evil conditions, a recovery is still,through 
the grace of God, possible. 
come soft, the shallow soil may become rich and deep, 
and the soil beset with thorns opén and clear. For the 
heavenly seed in this differs from the earthly, that the 
latter, as it finds, so must it use its soil, for it cannot alter 
itsnature. But the heavenly seed, if acted upon by the 
soil where it is cast, also reacts more mightily upon it, 


| 


} 


dian has nothing but the memory of his drunks to show 
for them. 


Let me give from my own experience an example of 


| the difficulties of stopping this business. Nine miles 


The hard soil may again be- | 


shallow, cutting up and extirpating the roots of evil | 


where it was incumbered with these. 


ENFORCEMENT OF LIQUOR LAWS AMONG 
THE INDIANS. 
Tract issued by the Indian Rights Association. 
Tue Indian to-day is becoming rapidly civilized and self- 
supporting. He has changed from a hunter and a warrior 
to a working man, though as yet he does not carry on in- 


dustrial pursuits as effectively as he would if his ancestors 
for a thousand generations had been working people. 


half—76 per cent. according to a recent statement—are 


from the stockade of the Blackfoot Agency, on the bor- 
ders of the reservation, is a little town—a mere collection 
of saloons—that depends for its life on the custom of the 
Indians. Until within three years no Blackfoot Agent 
had ever troubled himself as to whether the Indians bought 
whiskey or let it alone. In fact, I have known Agents 
and clerks to send Indians from the agency over to this 


| Itttle settlement to get whiskey for them—paying the 
softening it where it was hard, deepening it where it was | 


messengers for the journey with a drink from the bottle— 
and at least one chief clerk commonly kept in the agency 
office a demijohn of liquor from which he gave drinks to 


| his favorites among the Indians whenever he felt ina 


good humor. 
Three years ago Major George Steell was appointed 


| Agent for the Blackfeet, and soon after taking charge he 


| began a campaign against the liquor sellers. 


This he at 
once found to be hard and discouraging work. It was 
easy enough, if a drunken Indian or one with liquor in 


| his possession, came to the stockage to lock him up in 
| the guard-house and keep him there, but this was only 


self-supporting, while many of the tribes are well-to-do | 
and even rich ; but there are many Indians who have only | 


progress is yet slow, and these are in especial need of en- 
couragement and help in some directions, and of restraint 
in others. 

There is one serious obstacle to the improvement of 
this race which ought to be done away with. An Indian 
can no more resist the temptation to drink liquor, if it is 
accessible, than a two-year-old child can help taking a 
lump of sugar if it is within his reach; and when the 
Indian gets drunk he fights with his companions, beats his 
wife, frightens his children so that they run away and hide 
in the brush, breaks the furniture in his house, rides his 
horse nearly to death, and does many other things very 


much like an uneducated white man in the same condi- | 
In his sober moments he sees the folly of all this | 
and wishes that he did not get drunk, but the next time | 


tion. 


| had to wait for months or years. 


| tatives, and other people in Washington. 





he has the chance he will repeat his excess, and when he | 


is sober again he will repeat the repentance. 


to arrange matters so that they and their people could 
not get whiskey. 


sobet I have had | 
chiefs in council implore me to induce the Great Father | 


‘*Then,’’ they would say, ‘‘ our wo- | 


men and children can sleep in peace and our horses will | 


have rest.’’ The Revised Statutes of the United States 
prohibit the sale of liquor to Indians, and prescribe 


late the law, but these statutes are very seldom enforced. 
The work of seeing that the Indians do not get liquor 


the first step in the work of stopping the traffic. It was 


a | then necessary to secure evidence which would convince 
; T here are supposed to be about 250,000 Indiansin the | a jury that someone had sold liquor to this Indian, and to 
United States, and of these considerably more than one- | 


obtain this evidence from Indians, half-breeds, or whites 
was a slow and difficult task. After the evidence had 
been obtained a report must be sent to the Indian Bureau 


| at Washington. Here it was received, read, filed, pigeon- 
recently begun to advance toward self-support, and whose | 


holed, and after the lapse of considerable time reported 
to the Department of Justice for more reading, filing, 
pigeon -holing, and waiting. When at last the routine of 


| a Government office got round to the paper, some one in 


the Department of Justice wrote to the United States 
Marshal, at Helena, Montana, where the matter again 
Occasionally a case 
would arise where people here in the East were interested 
in the matter and kept telegraphing and writing to the 
President, members of the Cabinet, Senators, Represen- 
If the authori- 
ties were sufficiently stirred up in this way, a Deputy 
Marshal would at length go from Helena to the agency 
and arrest the whiskey seller. The prisoner, threatening 
to kill Steell and all the witnesses, is then sent to Helena 
for a hearing, The witnesses—lIndians, half-breeds, and 
whites—are now brought together at great loss of time to 
themselves to attend the hearing before the Grand Jury. 
None of the Indians have any money to pay their ex- 
penses to Helena, two hundred miles distant. Perhaps 
the agent advances the amount needed out of his own 
pocket, or the Indians beg and borrow it from their 


| friends, hoping that it will be refunded by the Govern- 


ment. 
methods for the trial and punishment of those who vio- | 


care whether the Indian is drunk or sober, or who, if he | 


is a faithful man, is very much overworked and underpaid, | 


and is likely to shirk the thankless and usually fruitless 


task of getting evidence against the whisky seller and try- | where, obliged to leave their work and prepare to go awa 


| to be absent three weeks or a month. 
no one pays much attention to whether the Indians get | 


ing to have him arrested and brought to justice. Usually 


drunk or not, the sale of liquor goes on, and the Indians 


barter away, for a few gallons of spirits, the little prop- | 


They attend the hearing and give their testimony. 
If the offender is indicted and bound over, the witnesses 


return home, scatter out to their camps and farms, and go 


. | about their business as usual. 
belongs to the Indian Agent, who very often does not | 


Months roll by. Suddenly 
the Deputy Marshal again appears to announce that the 
trial of the whiskey seller is to come off soon, and that 


_he has come to take the witnesses with him to Helena. 
| The witnesses are summoned from here, there, and every © 


The Marshal ask> 


| the witnesses if they have money for their expenses. O 
| course they have none, and are again reduced to borrow 


erty that they have perhaps acquired by painful effort at | 


unaccustomed work. Horses, saddles, blankets, and farm- 
ing tools all finally go to the whiskey trader, and the In- 


| supply the needed money out of his own pocket. 


ing, unless the Agent, who has no Government funds ou! 
of which he can pay such expenses, is prepared again t© 


In two 
cases Major Steell has sent witnesses on to such trials a 
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his own expense and at a cost of more than $150. which | 


is not far from one-tenth of his year’s salary. 
money has never been returned to him, but he has the sat- 
isfaction of having sent several whiskey sellers to the 
State’s prison at Deer Lodge. 

Quite as often the United States Marshal at Helena re- 
fuses to act, for in Montana there is no public sentiment 
against selling whiskey to Indians. Such an instance oc- 
curred last year in the case of one Purvis, against whom 
Major Steell had collected evidence. 
Helena sent word to the United States Commissioner at 
the agency, directing him to appoint a Special Deputy 
Marshal, but no one could be found who was willing to 
act, and the Marshal would send no Deputy from Helena. 
Major Steell wrote to me about the case, and I went to 
Washington and saw Attorney General Miller. I laid 


the case before him, and in my presence he wrote a sharp | 
letter to the: Marshal at Helena, ordering him to give | 


Major Steell all the aid possible in suppressing this traffic. 
But nothing was ever done toward arresting the man, and 
he has continued his occupation of selling whiskey to In- 
dians until within a few weeks. 

Major Steell has told me that the court officers refused 
to advance the necessary funds to pay the Indian wit- 


nesses subpcenaed to give testimony before the United | 


States Grand Jury, and that whenever he wanted to get a 


conviction he has been obliged to advance the expenses 
In April, 1892, | 


of the witnesses out of his own pocket. 
a number of witnesses were subpoenaed to appear before 
the United States Grand Jury. They had not a dollar 
for expenses and Steell advanced them §50. 
testimony the Grand Jury found a true bill against the 
prisoner. ‘The witnesses were returned to the reservation, 


came after them again. 


the money for the witnesses’ expenses, but after some de- 
lay they borrowed from their relations money to carry 


them to Helena. They got there a day or two too late 
and found that the prisoner had been discharged. 

It is hard to say why the Federal officials will not 
lend their aid in breaking up the liquor traffic, which is 


is certainly very unjust that the expense of enforcing the 
United States Statutes should fall on the Indian Agent. 


or is not sold to their people, but now and then an Agent 


This | 


| world giveth, give I unto you. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE PROGRESS OF PEACE. 


“* Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you: not as the 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither 


| let it be afraid.’’—John 14: 27. 
| In my silent meditations, lately, in the night season, this 
| passage presented to my mind as one from which we 


| meaning. 
The Marshal at | 


might receive a lesson of instruction,—a lesson of deep 
It is applicable not alone to the disciples of 
Jesus, and those who listened to his sayings at that time, 


| but throughout all time, to all that will abide in his 


teaching, in order to be made partakers of his blessings as 
well. What efforts are now being put forth in the world, 


| in order that peace may be maintained among all civil- 
ized people, and to make arrangements that all difficul- 


| our fellow-men. 


and when the time for trial was fixed a Deputy Marshal | there is no room in the heart for the seeds of contention, 


This Deputy refused to advance | 


ties between nations may be settled by arbitration. 

This step, so far advanced beyond the conceptions of 
any previous age, is cause cf thanksgiving and heartfelt 
rejoicing by all who sincerely desire the welfare of the 
human family. Still, when the consummation of this 


| worthy object is brought about, which, no doubt but 


what it will be in a few generations, at least, whether with 
or without, first, a great uprising in battle array of some 
of the great nations of the earth, cannot at present be 
determined. It will be largely in consideration of the 
great expense and destruction of worldly property and a 
peace the world in its own interests can give. ‘‘ Not as 
the world giveth, give I unto you.’’ This peace can only 


| be obtained by a total renunciation of self, and all desire 
| of self-aggrandizement at the expense of others. 
On their | 


By all 
envyings, malice, hatred, and revenge being cast out, or 
kept in subjection by love, forbearance, and good will to 
Where these are dwelt in and abound, 


strife and bloodshed to exist. 
My earnest desire is that all may be advocates of that 
peace which may be established upon worldly interests, 


| but that all may come to be partakers of that peace which 
| the world cannot give and is given only by Christ him- 


| afraid.’’ 
the greatest curse that the Indians have to meet with. It | 


self. ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 


If we are in possession of the peace which Jesus 
speaks of as his peace, knowing no malice in our hearts 
towards any being, encompassed by the loving care of our 


| Heavenly Father, we will not fear the commotions of the 
Most Indian Agents care very little whether liquor is | 


is found who is willing to do his duty in this matter. | 


Such an Agent should have all the help possible given him. 
A small expenditure for witness fees should be authorized 


when in his judgment it is necessary, and the Agent | 


should be appointed Deputy Marshal with authority to use 
his police force as a posse on or off the reservation in 
case of need. 

This matter is one which the friends of Indian civiliza- 
tion would do well to investigate. 
Gro. BirpD GRINNELL. 


¥ 


world or its sternest frown. 
Alliance, Ohio. 


Enos HEACOCK. 


Do we sometimes make an unwise distinction between 
time and eternity ? One may become so impressed with 
the bigness and importance of ete nity a6 to look con- 
temptuously, and so neglectfully, upon the things of time. 


| But if this life is preparatory to that of eternity, it be- 
| comes in effect a part of it, just as the primary school is 
| the real beginning of the education that ends ina univer- 


| sity post-graduate course. 


Every thought and act, every 


| day and hour, is a matter of eternal import, and eternity 


historical work, (reviewed in last week’s paper), Charles | 
Tyler gives a brief statement, showing the growth of the | 


Protestants in France, during this century. He says: 
‘“‘In 1808 the French Reformed Church could not 

count 150 pastors, and had scarcely a single work of its 

own, either for instruction, evangelization, or any other 


branch of charity ; in 1885 there were 700 pastors, be- | 


sides Lutheran, Methodist, Baptist, and of the Eglise 
Libre [Free Church] which numbered about 160 more.’’ 


NaturE has charged every one with his own defense 
as with his own support.—Zmerson. 


> | in the true sense began for us when we began. 
THE PROTESTANTS OF FRANcE.—lIn his Preface to his | 


So we 
cannot have a right attitude toward the great future while 
we look contemptuously upon the present. Taking a 
small view of time cannot increase our reverence for 
eternity. — Selected. 


SCIENCE is to me the mathematics of the divine mind, 
the book of laws not given, but actually written by the 
hand of God. A mathematical formula applied to and 
demonstrated by the works of God is as exalting as the 
Stone of the Decalogua or the Sermon on the Mount. 


| My soul, awake out of thy frivolous sentimentality unto 


everlasting Truth. 


‘*The uniformity of nature is the 
aithfulness of God.’’—Mozvomdar. 
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THE DUTY OF PROTESTING. 

OnE of the most common of our sins of omission, doubt- 
less, is the neglect of the duty which lies on each one of 
us to protest against the infringement of public rights. 
The fact that it is unpleasant to put one’s self forward in 
opposition to the purpose of another, even though that 
purpose may be a gross violation of the common rights, 
is far too often allowed to serve us as an excuse for failing 
even to speak a word of protest against the violation. 
As a result, public interests are proverbially unguarded, 
and the safety and protection of all, and especially of the 
weak, are uncared for. 

The disposition not to interfere in the private con- 
cerns of others is proper and commendable ; the private 
concern of another is a very different matter from the 
public concern of all. A man who appropriates public 
property, or obstructs the public way, or pollutes air which 
all must breathe, ought to be rebuked by every one of the 
public whose rights he has infringed. In many cases such 
a rebuke, repeated by even a few persons, would quickly 
put a stop to such an infringement, by showing that it 
was whereas such offenses are 
the more frequent because of th which 
us to avoid even speaking to the offender of his 
transgression. 


noticed and condemned ; 
backwardness 
leads 


A well-known Friend has earned gratitude and praise 
doing a duty which,so many of us neglect, by persist- 
ently protesting against the exposure of vile literature at 
The 


extent of the good wrought by the faithful discharge of 


news stands, and of indecent posters on the streets. 
this duty of even one man is immeasurable. How much 


greater would it be if a hundred or a thousand were 


equally faithful! No right is more precious or important 
to each of us than the right to an unpolluted moral at- 
mosphere ; yet how prone we are to allow others, for 
their own profit, to proceed in complete contempt of this 
right, and to do their best to corrupt the young and inno- 
cent, without opposition or even protest from us. How 
clear is the lesson thus taught us by one faithful man! 
and how prompt we should be to accept such a reproof of 
our own weakness and silence, and to apply it in future in 
other directions where such work is equally needed ! 

It should not be forgotten, in view of this matter, 
that there is a duty to the transgressor, as well as to oth- 
ers. The offence is in many cases the direct result of the 
general carelessness which has confirmed him in the idea 
that he was doing nothing wrong. It is so natural to 
argue that we may properly do that to which no one ob- 
jects! In many such cases, protest and rebuke of one 
person after another would set the matter before the of- 


fender in a new light. The force of public opinion is 
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very great. Few can long withstand it, or remain unaf- 
fected by it. The knowledge that his action was taken 
note of, and the repeated expression of disapproval, would 
be almost certain to cause him to change his course, even 
if there were no law which could be enforced against him ; 
and when this is the result, not only is the public safety 
guarded, and public rights preserved, but the wrong-doer 
himself is restored, or at least brought to a state of mind 
which is likely to lead to a voluntary change of course. 

Such things are in our power, if we are faithful in 
‘« speaking the truth in love.’’ 


THE annual meeting of Swarthmore College stock- 
holders will occur on Third-day next, the 5th instant,— 
the ‘‘ first Third-day in Twelfth month.’’* By an error 
in the copy furnished us for the advertisement, last week, 
the notice was then given for Second-day next. 


WE call the attention of Friends in and near the city 
to the conference on the subject of the Indians, at Race 
street meeting-house, (Seventh-day, Twelfth 
We trust there will bea large 


to-day, 
month 2), at 3.30 o'clock. 


| attendance to hear the addresses of Herbert Welsh, Amelia 
| S. Quinton, and others, on the present situation of the 
| work. 


We note in the issue of the Peacemaker just issued, 
the announcement that word has been received of the 
death of William Tallack, of London, a prominent Friend, 
often alluded to in our columns, actively engaged in the 
work in behalf of Peace and Penal reform. We have 
had, at this writing, no confirmation of the report. 


MARRIAGES. 
ATLEE—BIDDLE.—Eleventh month 23, 1893, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Riverton, N. J., under the care of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Race street, Joshua Woolston 
Atlee, son of Clara Hoopes and the late George B. Atlee, of Philadel- 


phia, to Anna, daughter of Charles M. and Hannah MclIlvain Biddle 
of Riverton, N. J. 


PANCOAST—DUELL.—Under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, N. J., at the residence of the father of the bride, Eleventh 


| month 16, 1893, William Stacy Pancoast, son of Samuel B. and Pris- 


cilla B. Pancoast, and Elizabeth Atkinson Duell, daughter of Elmer 
and the late Hannah T. Duell, all of Woodstown, N., J. 


THOMPSON—HAWLEY.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, Eleventh month 15, 1893, by Friends’ ceremony, Justice Mitchel! 
Thompson, son of Samuel S. Thompson, of Philadelphia, and Mary 
Miller Hawley, daughter of Joseph W. and Anna M. Hawley, of 
Media, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
BALL. —Eleventh month 18, 1$93, Sarah Ann, wife of John Ball, 


in her 75th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 


BEDELL.—At the home of his son-in-law, Samuel Coale, Bennett, 
Neb., Tenth month 23, 1893, Benjamin Bedell, aged 73 years, 6 
months, and 11 days; an elder of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, III. 


CHAMBERS.—At Kennett Square, Pa., Eleventh month 15, 1893, 
after a short illness, Cyrus Chambers, aged 93 years, (born Tenth 
month 23, 1800); an esteemed member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 


COPE.—Eleventh month 19, 1893, Benjamin Cope, of East Brad- 
ford, Chester Co., Pa., in his 54th year; a member of the other branch 
of the Society of Friends. 

He was a man of strict integrity, a devoted husband and father, and 
his sudden death is much lamented by a wide circle of sympathizing 


| friends. 





SMITH.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 20, 1893, Mary B., 
daughter of the late Ralph Smith, and granddaughter of the late 
Nathan Allen Smith. 


WALTER.—At Germantown, Eleventh month 23, 1893, Hannah 
Ann, widow of Edwin Walter; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Spruce street, Philadelphia. 

WARE.—Eleventh month 21, 1893, Elijah Ware, aged 81 years; a 
valued member of Salem Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 
[His convened at Woodlawn, Va. (nine miles south of 
Alexandria, and near Mt. Vernon, in Fairfax county), 
and was opened on the afternoon of the 18th of Eleventh 
month, by the meeting of ministers and elders. 

Some fifteen members being present as representatives 
of the four constituent monthly meetings. A_ period of 
quiet meditation was broken by the earnest and affection- 
ate appeal of a minister for right living and loving inter- 
est among those of our friendly faith. The usual queries 
were read and answers approved. 

On First-day the meeting for public worship convened 
at 11 a. m., and the small but neat and very comfortable 
house was moderately filled with intelligent and earnest 
people, whose quiet demeanor gave evidence of reverent 
purpose, and the vocal utterance by three Friends afforded 
encouragement to the worshipful impulse. ‘the meeting 
closed with the feeling in many minds that it had been a 
profitable season. 

On Second-day the attendance was not so large, but 
the restful quiet gave evidence of profitable preparation 
for the expressions of several Friends, whose words were 
incentive to Christian endeavor. The business of the 
quarter then claimed attention, but being the quarter fol- 
lowing the Yearly Meeting, there was little beyond the 
three usual queries, and routine items of business. 

No ministers, and very few members from other quar- 
ters, were in attendance. 

A query arises: Why so little evidence of living, lov- 
ing, and spiritual interest in the welfare of Virginia 
Friends? Why so little of that evangelistic prompting 
that calls laborers into the vineyard to stir up the pure 
mind? Is it possible that the multiplied avenues of work 
now being explored by this Society, in efforts to interest 
by active work on humanitarian lines, has obscured that 
‘‘Inner Light’’ that led Fox, Barclay, Woolman, and 
others to their missionary work which built up the Society ? 
Do Friends lose sight of the fact that where healthy 
growth ceases, there decay begins? The human mind is 
as receptive now as in former years, but the laborers are few. 

‘*But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be a witness unto 
me both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.’-—Acts 1: 8. 

The next meeting in Fairfax quarter will convene at 
Waterford, Va., First month 13, 1894, and is easily acces- 
sible by rail, forty miles west of Washington. Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting has a resident membership of forty-three 
members. This quarter is usually attended by many 
neighborhood people, and affords opportunity to present 
the truth to many minds. ¥ 

Loudoun, Co., Va., Eleventh month 26. 


A letter from a correspondent at Bennett, Neb., 
Eleventh month 12, says: ‘* Edward Coale and Mary G. 
Smith held an acceptable meeting in Bennett, on the 7th ; 
both were enabled to hand forth the words of Truth, as 


we understand them; they were listened to with great 
interest.’’ 
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THE Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half-Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, at a recent session held at Plain- 
field, adopted the following memorial : 

To the Senate and Assembly of the State of New Jersey : 


The Temperance Committee of the Shrewsbury and Plainfield 
Half-Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends records its 
deep conviction against the great evil of the liquor-license system, and 
hereby asks for the repeal of all liquor-license laws and for the legal 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all intoxicating liquors for 
drinking purposes. 

The following additional petition to the Legislature 
was also adopted : 
. The Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half-Yearly Meeting Temperance 
Committee respectfully and earnestly ask that you will provide, by ap- 
propriate legislation, for the introduction in the public schools of this 
State of scientific instruction concerning the effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics on the human system. 


Newtown Preparative Meeting has changed the time 
of gathering of both First-day and Fifth-day meetings to 
10.30 a.m. ‘This will be an accommodation to not only 
the George School, but to persons desirous of attending 
from Philadelphia and elsewhere ; as the train leaving 3d 
and Berks St. on First-day morning at g o’clock arrives 
at Newtown at 10.15, and the week-day train from 12th 


| and Market Sts. at 9.17 also gets up in time for meeting. 


E. 


Morat Errecr oF SociaLismM.—The general argument 
may be summarized in the favorite phraseology of the 
day. ‘The utility of every increment of governmental 
work rapidly diminishes, and the disutility of every in- 
crement of taxation rapidly increases. The classical 
economists maintain that even if the State could do some- 
thing for individuals as cheaply and effectively as they 
could do it for themselves, it is in general better to trust 
to individual effort. The decisive consideration is the ef- 
fect on the character and energies of the people. Self- 
reliance, independence, liberty—these were the old 
watchwords—not State reliance, dependence, and obedi- 
ence. In the matter of pauperism, for example, they 
teach us to distinguish between the immediate effects of 
relief which may be beneficial and the effects of reliance 
on that relief which may be disastrous. ‘They are bold 
enough to maintain that the condition of life of the de- 
pendent pauper should not be made by aids and allow- 
ances better than that of the independent laborer. They 
insist on the great historical distinction between the sturdy 
rogues and vagabonds—who can work and will not—and 
the impotent poor, the poor in very deed, who can not 
support themselves. They look upon the payment of 
poor rates as they look upon other forms of taxation— 
namely, as the lesser of two evils ; they do not try to per- 
suade themselves and other people that it is a duty which 
is essentially pleasant. If Christian charity realized a 
tithe of its ideal, there would be no need for relief on the 
part of the State. It does not take ten ants to relieve an- 
other ant, and in this land of ours there are more than ten 
professed Christians toevery pauper.—Prof. J. S. Nichol- 
son, in the Popular Science Monthly. 


OnE who utters truth and does not incarnate it in 
consistent action ignores the central principle of crea- 
tion. Divorced from life, truth is simply a soul without 
an upholding and inclosing body ; it is the absolute with- 
out the eternally necessary relative.—7Z. 7. Munger. 


WHEN we have learned to offer up every duty connected 
with our situation in life as a sacrifice to God, a settled 
employment becomes just a settled habit of prayer.— 
Thomas Erskine. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Joun C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia, have in press, for issue 
Twelfth month 12, a volume which we are sure will be received with 
satisfaction by many Friends and others. 


by original drawings and reproductions of photographs, old paintings, 
and prints. There are about sixty poems relating to persons, places, 
events, customs, peculiarities, etc., associated with Friends in England 
and America. Some of these poems are of much historical interest ; 


| 


Gordon, the English soldier who was killed at Khartoum, in Africa, in 
1885. General Gordon, as is well known, was a manof great religious 


| earnestness (notwithstanding his profession of arms), and he was very 


It is a collection, making | a burch, H. Carruthers Wil no hos had it ated with 
: ae : ‘ | a London church, H. Carruthers Wilson, who has had it reprinted wit 
about 300 pages, of poems relating to the Society of Friends, illustrated | he alee see Sa aa ek ee aioe - — . 


much attached to the little book of Bishop Hall, a copy of which he 
had read and carefully marked. This copy he gave to the minister of 


Gordon’s theological views. 
thus states : 
“The Indwelling of God. Long before I knew him, he had 


The first of these views H. C. Wilson 


| adopted this great doctrine as the central truth of religion, and testified 


many of them are by well-known poets, who have thus shown respect | 


and honor to our Society. The compilation has been in progress for 
several years by Charles F. Jenkins. The publishers offer to send 


sample pages, on waileaion, to those interested, in order that a good 
idea of the work may be obtained. 


The Atlantic 


to the abiding peace it brought to his soul. ‘It would have been a 
great blessing to me [General Gordon said] if some one had told me 


| early in my wilderness journey to seek the realization of the Holy 


| Ghost’s presence in me, and leave the rest.’ 


This was his favorite topic 
The study of General Gordon is thus very interesting ; the characte: 


| of the book itself is clearly indicated by this passage : 


Monthly for the current month has an article by | 


Lafcadio Hearn, in which he explains somewhat at length how different | 


a place women occupy in Japan and in America or Europe. A Japan- 


ese pupil had asked him, in horror and amazement, how it is that in | 
our literature the subjects of love and marriage appear so prominently, 


and he therefore treats of the subject from both points of view,— 
Japanese and American. F. B. Sanborn has also a noteworthy article, 
on ‘* Thoreau and his English Friend Thomas Cholmondeley.” It is 


character and the naturalist and philosopher of Concord and Walden 
Pond. 
have this month two very charming papers, “‘ In the Flat-Woods,” by 
Bradford Torrey, and “ Birds at Yule-Tide,’’ by Frank Bolles. An 
unsigned paper, “‘ Ideal Transit,’’ suggests, half whimsically,a pleasant 
solution of all the difficulties of travel. Professor Woodrow Wilson, 
in “* Mere Literature,” makes a plea for the study of books not as sub- 
jects of scientific inquiry. ‘ Democracy in America,” 
Francis Newton Thorpe, of the University of Pennsylvania, is of in- 
terest particularly to students of our social history. ‘“ The Blazing 
Heart,”’ 


* Know that this is a real, true, essential union, whereby the person 
of the believer is indissolubly united to the glorious person of the Son 
of God. Know that this union is not more mystical than certain, that 
[while] in natural unions there may be more evidence, there cannot be 
more truth.”’ 


FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
PurcnaseE, N. Y.—Our Association held its seventh meeting on the 
evening of Eighth month 2, with an attendance of thirty-seven. We 


: a ae | had the pleasure of having with us several Friends who were attending 
made up mainly of letters between a young Englishman of no common | ere a R : = 


| our quarterly meeting. 


Studies of nature are always a feature of the Ad/amtic, and we | 


The President opened the meeting with a few remarks, and the 
minutes were then read and approved. The paper from the History 
Committee was a review of Chapter 6, Janney’s ** History of Friends,” 


| by Phebe A. Field, which was read by Richard H. Burdsall, as the 


by Professor | 


a poem by Alice Williams Brotherton, and the usual depart- | 


ments fill out this strong concluding number of the Aé/antic’s one hun- | 


dred and thirty-fourth volume. 


J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York, announce an extended list of | 


new books, and have sent us memoranda of the list. 
are works of fiction ; 
Girl,”’ by Mrs. S. J. Higginson, of New York. The author, it is stated, 
** is one of the few white women who have taken part in the ‘ Haj’ or 


Holy Pilgrimage through the desert to the sacred cities’ of the Mo- 
hammedan faith, in Arabia. 


The Leonard Scott Publication Company, 231 Broadway, New | 


York, are American publishers of the leading English reviews and 
magazines. These include the well-known and much quoted Fort- 
nightly Review, Nineteenth Century, and Contemporary Review, all of 
them important vehicles of discussion ; the older and somewhat differ- 
ent Blackwood’s, and several others. The Fortnightly for Eleventh 
month contains the first of a series of papers by Alfred Russell Wallace, 


the eminent scientist, on “ The Ice Age and its Work,’ in which | day the meaning and beauty of the life we are living.” 


American authorities, particularly the work of G. Frederick Wright, 


Most of them | 
among these is a book entitled “A Bedouin | 


writer was absent. This paper gives us an account of the zeal of 
Friends at that time in spreading their doctrines, and the writer re- 
minds us, ** That we shall do well to remember the steadfastness and 
faithfulness of these early Friends, who often turned from home and all 
that they held most dear, and, if need be, accepted the narrow walls of 
the prison cell, sometimes even to die a death of ignominy and shame, 
that the truth might live, and it has lived and prevailed. It is true 


| that we have entered into the fruits of their labors, that we are reaping 


what they have sown, but into our hands is entrusted the preparation 
for the harvest of the future.” 

The paper from the Literature Committee was on “ Language,” by 
Amy A. Barnes. The writer cautions us against the use of the slang 
phrases of the day, and says that : “ If we reflect upon the greatness of 


| the gift of language and what an inestimable blessing it is to be able to 


| veloping the best life of the people ?”’ 
| economy of time” 


| we can better perform the duties of the future. 


are freely cited. Another article discusses the recently settled coal- | 


trade “ lock-out’’ in England, and a third—the beginning of a series 
of papers on the subject—considers “‘ The Ireland of To-day.”’ This 


| communicate our thoughts and ideas to one another, we shall hold it 
| our bounden duty to maintain the intercourse of speech in its highest 


and best expression.” 
For Current Topics the subject presented was ‘“‘ True Economy of 


| Time,” by Elizabeth G. Haviland. She asks the question, ‘‘Are the 


present social and industrial habits of this nation such that they are de- 
She then claimed that “ true 
consists not only in accomplishing all we can in the 
present, but in resting as we go, that we may gather force with which 
“They who use life 
with the most economy are those who take into contented hearts each 


Remarks were then made on the papers which had been presented. 
It was decided that the date of our next meeting be appointed by the 


| officers of the Association, and announced by the President, to which 


and the other two reviews of its class (named above) are $4.50 a year | 


each, or 40 cents single copy. 
publications. 


on Japanese and American women in the Atlantic Monthly, we note 
with interest the announcement in Friends’ Review that “ the Transla- 


We will receive orders for any of the | 


time we adjourned. Louisa E. HAVILAND, Secretary. 


KENNETT, PENNA.—At the regular monthly meeting of the Young 


| Friends’ Association of Kennett, held Eleventh month 5, an interest- 


In connection with the paragraph above in reference to the article | ‘8 Program was canted ont. 


The minutes of a previous meeting were 


| full and interesting. Albert C. Myers read a carefully prepared and 


tion Committee of the W. F. M. A. of Philadelphia is about to issue in 


Japan a life of Elizabeth Fry. The translation is the Life, by her | 


There is an attractive portrait as | influence of the Society of Friends. 


daughters, with some abridgements. 
frontispiece. The object of this work is to portray for the Japanese — 
the women especially—an example of Christian womanhood ; to show 


what a devoted woman can do for her Master and for humanity, thus tee a paper, “ That Naughty Boy.” 


stimulating them to a high purpose in life.” 

The initials W. F. M. A. represent, we presume, Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Association. It is an organization mainly, if not entirely, 
of Friends, of the “* Orthodox” body. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, have issued quite a remark- | Rule, if we cannot comply with its teachings fully. 


or the Blessed Union | 


able book (pp. 175. $1.25), the “ Christ Mystical : 


of Christ and His Members.” This was originally the work of Dr. 


ing in this instance has been from the copy which belonged. to General 


comprehensive review of the 4th Chapter of Janney’s History, Vol. I. 
George Myers recited a poem by a Friend. Jesse P. Hannum read a 
lengthy paper upon the service rendered the community through the 
During a recess the Social Com- 
mittee endeavored to perform the duty of making every one present 
take some part in the social field. 

Upon re-convening, Mary G. I1oopes read from Literature Commit- 


The writer's sympathies were especially with ‘‘ That Naughty Boy,”’ 
not that there were not to be found naughty girls too, but the doy is 
more abused by the critic, and the naughty one has so few to love him, 
that her pity is deep enough to be quite akin to love, and in dealing 
with these offending ones we need to live very close to the Golden 


Ofttimes so much that seems bad is through no fault of his own, 


| but his inheritance and environments are such that it is a life-struggle 
Joseph Hall, the Bishop of Norwich, England, 1654, but the reprint- | 


for him to “free himself from habits that are part and parcel of him; 


| they lie nearest the surface, we see them, and are inclined to pass by 
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on the other side. If instead we would search for the gcod in the boy, | 
we will be sure to find it, though it may be deeply hidden; and the | 
pleasant word or kindly recognition may develop it. These things cost | 
so little and yet we are mindful of them. 

The example we older ones need to set before these, was placed 
before us strikingly by relating an incident of a parent saying: “ My | 
boys were such little fellows I did not have to pay for them on the train 
until they were eight years old.” Who knows but this was the first | 
lesson in dishonesty ? and yet we condemn the boy who is having this 
kind of life lessons for eye and ear. This suggestive essay was followed 
by reading a little poem, “‘ My Neighbor’s Boy.” 

Alice R. Linvill recited a short poem “ How the Peace was Broken.”’ 
From’ this we gathered the mighty influence of a tale-bearer reaching | 
far and wide; that while we may do penance for other sins, it is as im- | 
possible to gather up the mischief done by the tongue of scandal as to | 
re-gather the tiny seeds of the thistle scattered upon vale and mountain- | 
side by the winds and grown into noxious weeds. 

The paper of Howard M. Jenkins, prepared for the Congress of 
Religions, was read from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL by | 
Elma M. Preston, from Current Topics Committee. The program thus | 
being carried out, comments were made by some present, especially as 
to our duty to the rising generation, suggested by the essay “* That | 
Naughty Boy.”’ Give the children lessons outside the routine we call 
religious instruction. Lead them to love nature by observation of the 
creation all about us, and thus gently up to nature’s God. Soften the | 
heart by lessons of kindness to all of God’s creatures. 

It was suggested that a shorter program, with more time for com- 
ment, might be more profitable. 

The hour had grown late when we adjourned to meet the 3d of | 
Twelfth month, 1893. EMA M. PRESTON, Reporter. 


Race STREET, PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of the Conference 
Class, held Eleventh month 19, 1893, after the reading of the minutes 
a letter from Jonathan W. Plummer was read. He explained the 
method in which representatives from the diflerent churches were 
chosen, and gave his impressions as regards their general character. | 
There were no official delegates, but each was chosen for his power and 
prominence by the general committee. Some protests were made by 
certain denominations, but in one case only caused resignation from 
local committees. That the Congress thus assumed a non-sectarian 
character was well, for questions were avoided which might have caused | 
differences. The friendly relation of the participants, as well as the 
enthusiastic outside approval, give evidence of the growing faith in the 
brotheroood of man and in the Christ spirit, which draws by love rather 
than compels by force. 

The character and prominence of the various representatives was | 
said to be generally of a very high order. The non-Christians mostly 
spoke in excellent English, and showed education and intellectual ability. 
Friends had desired that, according to the custom of their Society, 
there should be joint committees of men and women. But some ob- 
jections arising, codperative committees were appointed, which, in their | 
working, proved to be joint, and the intellectual ability of woman was | 
better recognized, and her position farther advanced than ever before. 
The good English of the far Easterners was commented upon, and 
the evident interest which brought them so far. 

It was shown that the representative thinkers on both sides of the 
Atlantic were deeply interested in the movement, a list being given 
embracing many names of fame. 

One speaker seemed to feel that the friendly meeting on a high 
plane, of men from all nations, would certainly tend toward the promo- 
tion of the principle of peace. 

It was announced that Isaac Roberts would at the next meeting | 
present a paper on the way of arranging for and carrying out the ses- 
sions of the Congress. Members who had been present were requested | 
to be prepared with pictures and scenes which they bore in memory. 

Adjourned. a Ee: 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—The young women resumed their 


gymnastic exercises about the 27th ult., under the care of Mary S. 
Wistar, of Salem, N. J. The latter is a graduate of the Sargent and 


Swedish systems, and has taught for some time near Boston. 
gymnasium is fast nearing completion, the walls being finished and 
the roof well under way. It is hoped that by Second month it will be 
ready for use, but until that time the exercises will be conducted with- 
out apparatus, in some room of the College building. ‘ 

It is integesting to note that of the one hundred and ninety-four 
students now at the College, one hundred and two are either Friends or 
connected with the Society. 

At the request of a number of the students, Dean Bond, on First- 
day evening, the 26th ult., read her paper on “ The youth of some 
eminent Americans,’ previously delivered in Washington and at Sandy 
Spring. 

Dr. Magill lectured in Washington on the 22d ult. 

The former editor of the Swarthmore Phenix, David B. Rushmore, 


| rolled, thirty-nine of whom are boarding students. 


| business. 
| nice pieces of work. Having repaired all old chairs about the premises 


| thing which may be very valuable to our boys in the future. 


| the Whittier Literary Society. 
| weeks. 


The new | 


| $12,425. 
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having resigned, Herman Conrow was elected by the staff to fill the 


| position. 


The football game between the Swarthmore and Haverford teams. 
was played on the latter’s grounds on the 25th, and resulted in a decided 
success for Swarthmore, the score being 50 to o. 


WorK AT THE AIKEN ScCHOOL.—Robert Benson, formerly of 


| Philadelphia, and favorably known to many business men here, has 


been engaged as Business Manager for the Schofield school, and has 
entered upon his duties. The Ax//etin, for Eleventh month, says : 
‘“* We are all glad to welcome our new Business Manager, Robert Ben- 
son, of Philadelphia. He comes to us highly recommended, and 
though he is new in this work, we are sure he will soon become deeply 
interested and very helpful.” 

Further items in the Aud/etin are these : 

‘Our school is filling up rapidly. We now have two hundred en- 
This number of 
boarders is more than we have ever had at this time in the year. There 
are a great many day pupils to come in yet, many who ought to be here 
now but have no means of paying the tax required, hence must miss 


| advantages they should have. 


“All the old cane-seated chairs about the place were gathered to- 


| gether in the carpenter shop last week, and a man proficient in the art 


of ‘cane-seating’ was employed to instruct a few of our boys in the 
They took hold in earnest and have each one done some 


This kind of work is some 
The man 


we now long for more worlds to conquer. 


| who has been teaching them makes an excellent living by repairing 
| furniture of all kinds. 
| nicely repaired by the boys with a little instruction. 


Many of our desks that were broken have been 
One of our boys, 
Percy Dublin, is very anxious to learn the blacksmith trade, but unfor- 
tunately our shop is not yet equipped nor is there a good blacksmith 
among our instructors, but we hope some day to reach this desired goal 


| and then Percy can make good use of his time.” 


AID FOR THE SOUTHERN ScCHOOLS.—The Audlletin, printed at the 
Aiken School, in its issue for Eleventh month, acknowledged $216.55 
in money, 34 barrels, boxes, etc., and 36 new garments. It is stated 


| that several of the barrels acknowledged as “through A. Hillborn & 


Co.,”’ had no names of senders, so that they could be more particularly 
acknowledged. 

The Mt. Pleasant School acknowledged in the same issue (to 
Tenth month 31), $202.90 in cash, and 54 barrels, boxes, etc. Abby 
D. Munro adds to the report : ‘ Our friends will see, by this report, 
that our school work has commenced in good earnest. We have the 
same corps of teachers as last year—no changes, and have taken up 
the same industries, and everything is moving along satisfactorily.” 
There are 200 pupils enrolled, and an average attendance of 184, 


GEORGE SCHOOL NoTeEs.—The Society formerly known as A has 
adopted the name the Penn Literary Society, and the one known as B, 
Each society will meet every three 


Last Seventh-day evening the members of the Penn entertained the 
pupils and Faculty very well with recitations, readings, and debate. 
An address of welcome to the members of the Whittier was read at the 
opening of the meeting. The President and Secretary of the present 
term are Davis Jackson and Sarah Scott. 

Next Seventh-day evening the Whittiers will hold their first public 
meeting. 

The school has been presented with about two hundred volumes 
from the library of Joseph M. Truman, Jr., of Philadelphia. Many of 
them are rare and valuable; among them we notice the works of 
George Fox, William Penn, and other Friends; an old Bible printed 
by John Thompson and Abraham Small, in 1748. One volume of 
William Penn’s works was printed in 1771. We value this gift very 
highly, as the books are such as could not be obtained in any other 
way. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING REPORTS. 
AT Baltimore Yearly Meeting, the Committee to examine the Treasur- 
er’s account, etc., reported that his receiptson Yearly Meeting’s account 
had been (including a balance of $95.08 from last year), $5,259.58, of 


| which $3,000 was a bequest from the estate of Joseph Matthews, 
| deceased, which had been paid over to the Committee on Investment 


and Finance. The items of expenditure included $225 to the Committee 
on First-day Schools; $400 to the Committee on Philanthropic Labor ; 
$486.18, for expenses of lunch room and entertainment of Friends at 
Yearly Meeting,1892 ; balance on hand,Tenth month 27, 1893, $392.75. 
The amount to be raised next year for the Yearly Meeting stock is 
$1,600, and Elisha F. Walker was again proposed and appointed 
Treasurer. 

The Fair Hill Educational Fund has investments of the value of 
From the income account of the fund, $735 had been dis 
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bursed, by order of the Educational Committee, for the aid of schools, 
and a balance of $235.01 remained in the Treasurer's hands. 

The Indian Fund has investments of the value of $4,650, and from 
the income account there had been disbursed $164.75, being a balance 
of $569.39. 

lhe Committee on Isolated Members made the following report: 

“The Standing Committee on Isolated Members report that they 
have remembered their absent brethren and sisters in the Far West, as 
those elsewhere, and have continued to send them the proceedings of our 
Annual Meeting, also other reading matter as opportunity offered. 

“‘ The directory of our members recently published, will give their 
present address, a copy of which we propose sending to each of them. 
Also a copy to the Committee on Isolated Members of our other yearly 
meetings, in order that a condensed list of the isolated members of all 
our yearly meetings may be prepared for the benefit of those Friends 
who may be drawn to visit them in their homes, and also an incentive to 
Friends in some neighborhoods to establish meetings. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


Levi K. Brown. 
Baltinore, Eleventh month 1, 1893. ELLA SUTTON. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia; entrance on 
15th streets, also 1520 Race street. 

The Committee of management of Friends’ Library desires to call 
the attention of Friends generally to the valuable follection of books 
which are upon their shelves, and which are not asf as much as they 
should be. 


se \ : 
They have about 12,000 volumes of carefully se.ected works, suita- 
ble for all classes of readers. 


The Library is absolutely free, being sustained by voluntary contri- 


butions, which, if more liberal, would enable the managers to introduce 
more new and valuable books. 


The Library is open every week-day from 2 to 5 p. m.; on Fourth- 
day morning from 11.15 to 12, noon; on Fourth-day evenings from 7 
to 9 p. m.; on Seventh day mornings from 10 to 12, and on monthly 
meeting days, one-half hour after meeting, or not later than 6 o'clock 


p.m. Contributions may be sent to Jas. Gaskill, Treasurer, No. 22 
Walnut street. 


** CUDDLE DOON.”’ 


[This is from a recently published volume, ‘‘ Contemporary Scotch 
Verse.’’ The author, Alexander Anderson, has written under the pen name 
of ** Surfaceman.’’ and the Introduction to the volume says : ‘* To ‘ Surface- 
man,’—to Alexander Anderson,—belongs a further distinction of a pecu- 
liarly winning character. He has written the ideal poem of the nursery. 
His *‘ Cuddle Doon’ has just that touch of tenderness which—with all their 
wonderful and delighttul reconstruction of child-life—we miss from the 
nursery poems of William Miller and of Robert Louis Stevenson. And 
though the author is, as yet, but in middle life, Scotland has already made 


his masterpiece —_ her own—as much her own, indeed, as she has made 


Burns’s songs. For I should suppose that there is scarcely a cottage—in the 
southern halfof the country, at least—where ‘Cuddle Doon’ is not a ‘ house- 
hold word ’—an item in the /ittle hoard of things of beauty, of humor and 
of tenderness, spontaneously treasured by the Scottish peasant for his al- 
most unconscious delectation.’’] 
THE bairnies cuddle doon at nicht 
Wi’ muckle faught an’ din ; 
**Oh try and sleep, ye waukrife rogues, 
Your faither’s comin’ in.”’ 
They never heed a word I speak ; 
I try to gie a froon, 
But aye I hap them up an’ cry, 
** Oh, bairnies, cuddle doon! ”’ 


Wee Jamie wi’ the curly heid— 
He aye sleeps next the wa’, 

Bangs up an’ cries, “‘ I want a piece ’’— 
The rascal starts them a’. 

I rin an’ fetch them pieces, drinks, 
They stop awee the soun’, 

Then draw the blankets up an’ cry, 
*“* Noo, weanies, cuddle doon.”’ 


But ere five minutes gang, wee Rab 

Cries out, frae neath the claes, 
“ Mither, mak’ Tam gie ower at ance, 

He’s kittlin’ wi’ his taes.”’ 

The mischief’s in that Tam for tricks, 
He'd bother half the toon; 

But aye I hap them up an’ cry, 
** Oh, bairnies, cuddle doon!”’ 


At length they hear their father’s fit, 
An’, as he steeks the door, 
They turn their faces to the wa’, 
While Tam pretends to snore. 
“ Hae a’ the weans been gude ?”’ he asks, 
As he pits aff his shoon ; 
*« The bairnies, John, are in their beds, 
An’ lang since cuddled doon.”’ 
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An’ just afore we bed oorsel’s, 
We look at our wee lambs, 
Tam has his airm roun’ wee Rab’s neck, 
And Rab his airm round Tam’s. 
I lift wee Jamie up the bed, 
An’ as I straik each croon, 
I whisper, till my heart fills up, 
« Oh, bairnies, cuddle doon! ” 


The bairnies cuddle doon at nicht 
Wi’ mirth that’s dear to me; 
But soon the big warl’s cark an’ care 
Will quaten doon their glee. 
Yet, come what will to ilka ane, 
May He who rules aboon 
Aye whisper, though their pows be bald, 
** Oh, bairnies, cuddle doon! ”’ 
—Alexander Anderson. 


INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST. 


A rEporT of the recent Indian Conference at Lake 
Mohonk says: Bishop Whipple’s talk was largely of his 
personal experiences among Indians and of their charac- 
terists. When he went to the Northwest, thirty-four 
years ago, things were in the very worst shape. He is 
not an enthusiast, but from his ‘‘ mother’s lips ’’ he ‘* had 
learned the lesson to take the side of the oppressed.’’ 
His best friends in the diocese advised him to have noth- 
ing to do with Indian work, but he promised his Master 
that he would ‘* never turn his back upon the heathen at 
his door.’’ He had ‘‘ never known an outbreak where 
the Indian had not had treaty violations or other provo- 
cation such as would have caused a war among any civil- 
ized nation.’’ In tender words the Bishop referred to 
those early missionaries, ‘‘ uncanonized saints,’’ so he 
called them, Drs. Riggs and Williamson. In the terrible 
Indian massacre, when 800 white people slept in name- 
less graves, so far as he knew there was not asingle Chris- 
tian Indian, belonging either to the Presbyterian or Epis- 
copal mission, that was not true. They saved two hun- 
dred white women and children from death and worse 
h death, and, said the Bishop, ‘‘ When we heard of 
h fidelity we were satisfied.’’ ‘‘ If asked where I have 
seen the greatest faith, I think I should say in some of 
the Indian men and women whom I have known, some of 
whom are now waiting for me in Paradise. 
ago at White Earth, the locusts came. Sometimes 
they sweep everything off in one day. <A poor Indian 
woman had a little garden which was her all; one day 
the locusts came ; she went out and knelt down in the 
garden and prayed ; then she took her broom and fought 
locusts, for she believed in work as well as prayer ; then 
she would pray again, and this was her prayer: ‘Oh, 
Lord Jesus, Thou knowest how much I love thee ; I ama 
poor widow woman and have nothing to live on but this 
garden ; do, do drive off these devil's fice /’ All other 
fields were destroyed, but hers was saved.’’ With regard 
to Indian converts, the Bishop said: ‘‘ I have never had 
to write such letters as a noble Christian man once did, 
who began his letters, ‘ To all called to be saints at Cor- 
inth.’ I have been overpaid ten thousand fold by the 
blessed rewards that have come to me in the work. There 
is no failure in Christian work, the only failure is in not 
doing it.’’ 


Two years 


NOTHING, resting in its own completeness, 
Can have worth or beauty, but alone 
Because it leads and tends to farther sweetness, 
Fuller, higher, deeper, than its own. 
Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Toward a truer, deeper life above. 
Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect love. 


—Adelaide Proctor. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL (TEMPERANCE) REVIVAL. 


An article in the Mational Temperance Advocate, Eleventh month. 


A PRESENT urgent need of the temperance reform is a 
thorough widespread educational revival. ‘The marked 
increase in recent years in the manufacture and consum- 
tion of beer, the still extensive distillation and use of the 
stronger liquors, and the large and annually increasing 
production and consumption of native wines, in addition 
to foreign importations, all testify with a loud emphasis 
of the existing necessity for more effective teaching among 
the masses of these liquor consumers, of high and low 
degree, concerning the nature and effects of intoxicants. 

In the last decade and more there has been a strong 
trend of opinion and effort in the direction of legislation 
and partisan organization. ‘That prohibitory legislation 
is most desirable and important we do not need to argue. 
But to secure and enforce such legislation, in either a 


popular conviction in favor of it. Without this there 


| 
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moderately it may be, must be labored with and _ per- 


| suaded, for their own sakes and for the sake of others, 


henceforth to abstain altegether. With a conviction 


\ general that alcoholic beverages of all kinds are useless 
| and harmful, then the traffic in them can be repressed by 


| a result of a visit. 


can be neither an effective law nor a prohibition party of | 


significance and power. Latterly there has been little to 
chronicle in the way of actual temperance legislative pro- 
gress. For a time temperance legislation has been, for 
the most part, practically impossible. The attempts at 
party building in the name of prohibition, however well- 
intended, have been largely futile in the absence of en- 
lightened, conscientious, temperance electors, who must 
needs be the constituents of such a party. If the pro- 


hibitory statutes, local and State, which already exist, are 
to be perpetuated, and if others are to be hereafter en- 
acted and enforced, it must be by a people educated and 
prepared for such action. 

There should be at once inaugurated in every commu- 
nity, large or small, a revival of old-fashioned temperance | 


meetings. These need not be deferred till a popular and 
costly speaker can be secured. ‘There will be some pastor, 
or earnest temperance worker, easily available for every 
neighborhood, if only such revival work is begun. Nor 
is the living voice alone or chiefly to be relied upon. The 
printed page may and should be made to do a most im- 
portant part in such an educational crusade. It will often 
penetrate and awaken thought in circles, difficult but im- 
portant to move, where the living voice cannot reach. A 
dollar expended for a leaflet message of temperance truth 
can be made to reach a thousand homes, and in the ag- 
gregate thousands of readers therein. 

For such literature, covering every phase of the great 
temperance reform, the National Temperance Society and 
Publication House is a national headquarters of supply. 
Few, relatively, realize how tully and admirably it is 
equipped for the needs of every locality upon any and 
every phase of the temperance problem. For pledge sign- 
ing, for gospel temperance rescue work, for the young in 
the secular schools and colleges, and for the Sabbath- 
schools it has most attractive and useful publications, 
adapted to all ag&s and conditions. It has ample sup- 


plies available for immediate use, and abundant facilities | 


for meeting any future demands which a great total absti- 
nence revival may create. 

What an aroused public opinion can do for specific 
ends in a country like ours, has again been strikingly 
illustrated in the outcome of the late elections. 
such an omnipotent opinion has demonstrated in relation 
to a pure and upright judiciary in New York, and anti- 
race-track gambling in New Jersey, will find ultimately a 
counterpart against the iniquitous saloon. But this will 
be possible only as the thought and conscience of the 
people has been reached and quickened by temperance 
truth. The multitudes who now use intoxicants, quite 


re | exercise, the dinner is excellent. 
limited, local, or the larger area, there must needs be a | , 


popular disapproval formulated into law. ‘To this right- 
eous end let there be light, and yet more light ! 


MunicipaL RESTAURANTS.—Various cities in Germany 
have established municipal eating-houses as a means for 
minimizing begging and to relieve the worthy poor of 
the necessity of accepting food given in charity. The 
United States Consul at Chemnitz, James C. Monaghan, 
in a report to the State Department, gives a most favor- 
able account of an institution of this kind in that city, as 
‘« The food is substantial,’’ he declares. 
‘*'To a hard working man with appetite sharpened by 
The meats, vegetables, 
etc., are properly cleaned and prepared before they are 
cooked. Everything is kept clean, and smells sweet and 
wholesome. The people, who look hearty, gather in large 
rooms on benches placed by long tables. Besides the 
midday meal, supper is served to those who wish it.’’ 
From the list of the food given it appears to be substantial 


and excellent in kind and variety, and that the institution 





is appreciated is evidenced by the fact that last year 435, 
360 dinners were sold. ‘The food is sold by the portion, 
and an ample dinner never costs more than ten cents. 


| The establishment is so practically managed that it yields 


something of a profit to the city ; the expenditures last 
year were $15,557.28, and the receipts were $17,501.68, 
leaving a balance of $1,944.40. 


Go forth at eventide, 
Commune with thine own bosom, and be still ; 
Check the wild impulse of wayward will, 
And learn the nothingness of human pride. 
Morn is the time to act, noon to endure ; 
But O if thou wouldst keep thy spirit pure, 
Turn from the beaten path by worldlings trod, 
Go forth at eventide, in heart to walk with God. 
—Mrs. Embury. 


SOLITUDE AS AN AID To Stupy.—In tracing the career 
of others who have done more than I for human progress, 
the tendency to formulate the best in solitude becomes 
apparent of each one. Goethe found the quiet of early 
morning the most favorable for composition ; the teem- 
ing brains of the great physicist Helmholtz and the mathe- 
matician Gausz marked as most productive the silent hours 
or walks abroad in sunny weather; the universe opened 
to Kant on solitary wanderings, and the famous electri- 
cian Werner Siemens, after being incarcerated in a fort- 
ress as punishment for a duel, declared that it was with 
regret he regained his freedom from an imprisonment in 
which work and thought had reaped incredible benefit 
from solitude. Sheep and geese become restless when 
separated from the flock ; the eagle and lion seek isola- 
tion. From quiet and solitude spring the greatest 


| thoughts, inventions, and compositions of art; hence 
their potentiality in character formation. 


I hold the 
theory that the child exerts on the child, as the friction 


we | of life on man, the greatest educational influence, while 
at | 


our most valuable acquisition in the time of our develop- 


| ment through nature, art, and circumstances, is the fruit 


of hours spent in quietude, desirable for our growing 


| youth and absolutely essential for our future philosopher, 


poet, and artist. Personally, I am indebted for all my 
fruition, rounded out by a mother’s influence, to the soli- 
tary contemplations which marked the saddest pericd of 
my life.—Gceorg Ebers, in The Forum. 
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THE OLD BROWN COAT. 

He was a humorous old gentleman and said many good 
things. But the reason why he lived so long isn ot gener- 
ally known. He imparted the secret to me himself when 
he was 95. It wasa winter’s day. Many young fellows of 
that age would have been sitting at the fireside. Not so 
this brisk and friskey and hearty young fellow. He was 
walking in the January sun. He had on an old brown 
greatcoat, with a woolen muffler round his neck and 
Canadian mittens, which are quite the best things for 
winter wear, on his hands. 

Seeing him afar off I knew him by the old brown coat 
which, by dint of long wear, had assumed something of 
its owner’s shape. A shabby old coat, stained with age, 
discolored in patches, ragged at the cuffs. I told him 
this. I said that he had worn that coat as long as I re- 
membered him at all. It was a coat, I said, that would 
never wear out. He laughed. ‘It will last me out,’’ 
he said pleasantly. Then he laughed again and turned 
so as to face the sunshine. 

‘«T will tell you all about this coat,’’ he said. 
kept me alive. 
vivor. Iam pretty old, as you know—one of the oldest 
men in the world—not so old as Sir Moses Montefiore 
when he died, which is encouraging, but old as men go. 
Well, sir, it seems only yesterday that I was 80—8o only 
yesterday,’’ he sighed. ‘‘ Time passes. Life is horribly 
short. Sixteen years ago I was 80. On that birthday I 
overheard my daughters talking. They are dear, affec- 
tionate children,’’ he added, ‘‘ but cheeseparing. They 
were talking about my old brown coat. It was old then, 
16 years ago. 

‘« «It’s good enough for another year,’ said one. ‘Quite,’ 
said the other. ‘In the nature of things,’ said one. 
‘Quite so,’ said the other. ‘It would bea needless ex- 
pense,’ said one. ‘ Quite needless,’ said the other. That 
was 16 years ago, and the coat and I have come to an 
understanding—we are trying to outlive each other. At 
present I’ll back myself. ‘A needless expense.’ Ho! ho! 
‘Quite in the nature of things.’ Ha! ha!’’ So he 
walked away, chuckling. All that winter and the next 
he wore the old brown coat. 

In the following summer I heard that the coat had con- 
tracted moth, was incureably infected by moth—senile 
moth—they called it. It was not replaced. When 
autumn came, the old man sat beside the fire. He had 
no greatcoat, and he did not ask for one. The last time 
I saw him he chuckled again. 
old coat,’’ he said, ‘‘and now it would be needless 
expense—quite needless. Because in the nature of things’’ 
- —He turned his face to the fire and lapsed into silence. 
Before the end of the year he was silent forever.—Zondon 
Queen. 


‘*It has 


THe ‘* Jim Crow’’ Car.—Mrs. Ella B. Wood and 
her husband, who are principals’ of the Elizabethtown, 


Ky., school, have brought suit against the Louisville and 
Nashville Railway Co. for compelling Mrs. Wood to 
remain in a compartment set aside by the company for 
colored people, and causing her to be insulted and ill- 
treated by the loose talk and general licentiousness of a 
number of drunken white men who were permitted to 
remain in the compartment against her protest. She 
seems to have a good cause. If colored people must be 
put in a separate car then let drunken white men be ex- 
cluded.— Zhe Jndependent. 


Gop will not compel our love or obedience. We must 
ourselves desire to love and obey—desire is above all 
things in the world.—Marie Corelli. 


Either I or the coat must prove the sur- | 


_ similarly derived. 


‘« I’ve outlasted even that | Chale haba inten. 


| and ‘‘ adversity 


NCER AND JOURNAL. 


HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 
AmoncG all the means afforded by geology for direct esti- 
mates of the earth’s duration, doubtless the most reliable 


| is through comparing the present measured rate of denu- 


dation of continental areas with the aggregate of the 
greatest determined thickness of the strata referrable to 
the successive time divisions. The factors of this method 
of estimate, however, are in considerable part uncertain, 


| or dependent on the varying opinions of different geolo- 


gists. According to Sir Archibald Geikie, in his presi- 
dential address a year ago, before the British Association, 
the time thus required for the formation of all the strati- 
fied rocks of the earth’s crust may range from a minimum 
of seventy-three million up to a maximum of six hundred 
and eighty million years. Prof. Samuel Haughton obtains 
in this way, ‘‘ for the whole duration of geological time 
a minimum of two hundred million years.’’ On the 
other hand, smaller results are reached through the same 
method by Dana, who conjectures that the earth’s age 
may be about forty-eight million years since the formation 
of the oldest fossiliferous rocks; and by Alfred Russel 
Wallace, who concludes that this time has probably been 
only about twenty-eight million years. With these, rather 
than with the foregoing, we may also place Mr. T. Mel- 
lard Reade’s recent estimate of ninety-five.million years, 
Again, Mr. C. D. Walcott, in his 
vice-presidential address before Section E of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, in its 
meeting last August, gave his opinion, from a study of 
the sedimentary rocks of the western Cordilleran area of 
the United States, that the duration of time since the 
Archean era has been probably some forty-five million 


| years.—Prof. Warren Upham, in The Popular Science 


Monthly. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS.—Dr. Morgan Dix, 
in Trinity Church, New York, recently, denounced the 
Parliament of Religions at the World’s Fair as ‘‘a step 
in the direction of agnosticism,’’ and said that to Paul 
such a thing as a pantheon of religions must have been 
inconceivable. Dr. Lyman Abbott, who took part in the 
Congress, holds the opposite view. He said, in an ad- 
dress at the Cooper Union: ‘‘ The Congress was a most 
wonderful gathering. None like it has ever taken place, 
and no country was so fitted for it as this. The Congress 
has demonstrated: 1. Universal interest in religion, and 
the untruth of their statement that the churches have lost 
2. The essentiality of religion ; the 
universality of the religious spirit. Religion is universal 
as the human race. Every man is a son of God, and re- 
ligion is man seeking after God. It has shown many that 
men will be good and truly religious even if they are not 
Christians.’’ 


One of the prime differences between ‘‘ prosperity ’’ 
’’ is that the first brings us an immediate 
and unalloyed delight, which wanes and grows insipid 
with familiarity ; the second comes with a forbidding as- 
pect, but grows in loyeliness and beauty as it lingers with 
us. And, best of all, adversity supplies us with a new 
power and a new means of helping our brothers in afflic- 
tion. Said Lowell, in a letter of condolence to a friend 
who had losta child: ‘* Disease, poverty, death, sorrow, 
all come to us with unbenign countenances ; but from ore 
after another the mask falls off, and we behold faces which 
retain the glory and the calm of having looked in the 
face of God.’’ Afflictions of this sort are not messengers 
of adversity, but of a higher and better kind of prosper- 
ity. —S. S. Times. 
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DR. ISAAC N. KERLIN. 


Nor only the broken lives of the feeble-minded who 
came under his paternal care, but the strongest-hearted 


and the strongest-minded philanthropists in Pennsylvania | 


Media, Delaware county, Pa. 
curred about Eleventh month 1. 
Dr. Kerlin was born in Burlington, N. J., May 27, 
1834. He was a descendant from the Penn settlers. He 
was educated in the public schools and in the John Col- 
lin’s Academy at Burlington, N. J. 
versity of Pennsylvania, and was graduated doctor of 
medicine in 1856. After serving as a resident physician 
for a few years at Wills Hospital, he became the assistant 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania Training School for 
Feeble-minded Children. On the breaking out of the 
war, in spite of his Quaker antecedents, he went to the 


ep Kerlin’s death oc- 


geon-general, and assigned to hospital work, where he 


did notable service in the United States Sanitary Commis- 


| the process. 





ALL THINGS. 
‘« Tr you know what it is for one nature to lead and fill 
another nature with itself, then you know what is the re- 


; = 7 | sult of a man’s coming to believe in G 7 
and throughout the United States will mourn the loss of | 6 God, whatever be 


Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin, the superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Training School for Feeble-minded Children, *near 


The man 1s filled with God. He comes to 
live in sublime independence of his fellow men and local 


| judgments. He is lifted up to that which is eternal. The 
| nature which overflows this nature byjthe open channels 
| of its faith is one to which the nature that is overflowed 


| essentially belongs. 


Have you ever watched a rock by 
the ocean? The great sea comes with slow, calm move- 


: ment, finding channels in the rock’s hard face, not rest- 
He entered the Uni- | 6 


ing until it has taken possession of the rock and covered 


| it. Can we not readily say it tarned the rock into itself? 


executive ability made him invaluable in the arduous and | 


multifarious work of the commission. 


He was recalled to | 


the Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-minded | 
Children, and became its superintendent in 1863 ; and for | 


the past thirty years he has given himself without reserve 
to this philanthropic work. He has been a close student 
of the literature of his profession, and combined great 
abilities as an organizer with an almost intuitive percep- 
tion of the capacities of even the most meagre life com- 
mitted to his care. 
his management. Some yearsago we published an article 


tration. 


of theinstitution. The affection they showed to him and 
possibilities shrouded in darkness reminded one of Dr. 
Howe’s skill in dealing with Laura Bridgman. Dr. Ker- 


of Charities and Correction, and also of the Association 
of Superintendents of Institutions for the Feeble-minded. 

Dr. Kerlin had an invaluable help-mate in his lovely 
wife, Harriet C. Dix Kerlin, a daughter of General Dix, 
and relative of Dorothea Dix. She passed away about ten 
months ago. 


in many respects a model of its kind.— Christian Register. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION oF HELP.—Edward Everett 
Hale, in a contribution to a New York contemporary on 


of real value. It is to the effect that any one who has 
work to be done about his premises, home, or works, 
which he intends to have done in the spring, should have 
it done now, while there are so many workmen idle, and 
when any job, however small, would be of advantage to 
some of them. 
further and recommended that, considering the multitude 
that have no employment, and consequently no way to 
earn support for themselves and families, all who can 
should try to find jobs for those who want to get work, 
but cannot. Unless present indications are misleading, 
the winter is going to be long and severe. —Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. 


The institution grew greatly under | _,. ; ; 
5 6 ) | philosophy in this expectation. 


Where the rock was, there is the sea. 

‘«It may be that we hesitate at the immense scope of 
the words of Jesus. ‘All things’ is an immense phrase. 
The words described, as I suppose, the unlimited possibili- 


| ties of th rho s is li i 
field, but was called from the ranks by the State sur- | er eee ee eee Seem hee See te See See ae 


God. If there are still limits to his capacity because he 


kee : : ; ; | is finite, they are so far away that they are not in sigh 
distinguished himself by his efficiency and fidelity. He | : * : : om 


and they need not be taken into account. When a man 


; é ives the Divi er fi i is li ‘ 
ion. His great energy, industry, practical ‘skill, and | receives the Divine power fully into his life he shall do 


and be infinitely more than he does and is.’’—Phi/lips 
Brooks. 


RELIGION IN ‘‘ Harp Times.’’—More than one of our 
religious contemporaries, says the Christian Register, has 


| asked the question whether a revival of religion may not 
| be looked for this winter, on the ground that a ‘‘ general 


| . . 
Dr. Kerlin won the hearts of the unfortunate inmates | vacillations of fortune. 





outpouring of the Holy Spirit may be rightfully expected 
in view of our financial straits.’” There is undoubtedly 
Business reverses, like 


in the Register, describing its organization and adminis- | other disasters in life, are apt to call the attention of men 


to permanent elements in life which are not subject to 
But we need also a religion 
which #% compatible with prosperity, a religion which, 


the intelligence and skill that he used in reaching hidden | “heh men are on the high tide of wealth and success, will 

| impel them to consecrate their substance to the highest 
| uses, and to give freely when they are able to give. We 
lin was a prominent member of the National Conference | _— disposed to think that, though religion is - bulwark 
| in disappointment and distress, the outpouring of the 


| Holy Spirit need not necessarily be confined to periods 


of financial depression; and the example of many men 
of wealth who have consecrated their fortunes and them- 
selves to the service of God, through the service of men, 


Dr. Kerlin was known far beyond the | * sufficient proof. 


limits of his own State ; for his institution—with one ex- | 
ception the largest in the United States—was considered | 


DESTROYING THE Gypsy Motu.—The State Board of 


| Agriculture of Massachusetts is carrying on a vigorous 
| campaign against the gypsy moth. 


The work was begun 


| systematically in 1890, so that only the results of the first 


| two seasons’ operations have yet been embraced in the 
the subject ‘‘ Unemployed Labor,’’ makes one suggestion 


official report ; yet, though the attempt was the first on a 


| large scale ever made in the Commonwealth to destroy a 


Dr. Hale might have carried his advice | 





| species of insect, and the operators were without experi- 


ence, a very perceptible reduction in the number of the 


| insects and in the damage by them was realized ; trees 


and orchards that were stripped in 1891 enjoyed the full 
luxuriance of their foliage in 1892; and the members of 
the Board are’now confident that it can be eradicated. 


| Destruction of the moth is found to be a most effectual 
| method of eradication. Another method is to entrap the 
| caterpillars within bands of burlap fastened around the 


trees. They are in the habit of seeking shelter during 


| the daytime, and if the holes in the trees are stopped up 


they resort to the burlaps and can then be easily destroyed. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
IT was noticed at the Bucks county court last week that the cus- 
tom of swearing on the Bible is fast becoming obsolete. Nearly all the 


jurors affirmed and quite a number of witnesses did the same. That is 
right. There is neither sense nor good taste in the custom, and the 


sooner it is abolished the sooner will the dirty, disease breeding court | 


room Bible be laid aside. The habit of everybody kissing the book on 
taking an oath does not make the oath any more awe-inspiring or effica- 
ceous—never did and never will.—Ad/entown ( Pa.) Chronicle. 


—Once again, says an exchange, the time-honored question of re- 
moving the iron bars which shut women spectators in the House of 
Commons in a sort of cage has been raised, and this time there seems 
really some chance that it will be done. At least the Minister in charge 
is sympathetic, but he has adroitly explained that what is necessary is 
an expression of opinion from a majority of the House. This it is diffi- 
cult to get, for the reason that a majority secretly dislike seeing women 
about the place at all, yet would not wish to be on record as saying so, 
and hence keep the question from coming up in a form which would 
require a vote. 


—A law in Denmark provides that all drunken persons shall be 
taken to their homes in carriages at the expense of the saloon keeper 
who supplied the liquor. 


—Ohio, it is stated, is now one of the leading States of the Union 
in the successful care and management of her penal institutions. The 
prison school in the Obio penitentiary is held at night, being attended 
by more than 400 convicts. About one-fourth of the prisoners are un- 
able to read and write when they enter the institution. The teachers 
are selected from the educated convicts, and as instructors have some 
privileges that are not accorded to their fellow unfortunates, the com- 
petition for the honor is quite active. 


—<An interesting letter recently appeared in the Chicago /nter-Ocean 


from an aged Indian chief whose kindred were participants in the Fort | 


Dearborn massacre. The writer laid the whole blame of that bloody 
and fearful struggle upon the use of *‘ devil water.” The Indians who 
committed the atrocities on that occasion were drunk, he says. A large 
part of the letter is devoted to an eloquent and pathetic setting forth of 
the miseries which have come upon the Indian race by the use of strong 
drink. 

—The “Episcopal Congress,” which met in New York City re- 
cently, discussed “* The Ethics of Doctrinal Subscription,”’ and what is 
involved in the doctrine of * the sufficiency of the Bible.” Dr. Hodges, 
of Pittsburg, in a paper on the first topic, said that doctrines are con- 
tinually changing. ‘ If Abraham had written out a creed,’”’ he added, 
** Moses would have been a heretic. Growth is the Divine intention, 
and when either Church or State attempts to hinder it they undertake a 
foolish task. A theological subscription which says a man shall think 
along certain lines, places a premium on intellectual indolence and in- 
vites a bigoted or dishonest clergy.” 


—Charlotte C. Holt, who has been for a number of years agent for 
the Women’s Protective Agency of Chicago, recently passed a success- 
ful examination before the Apellate Court, for a certificate entitling her 
to practice law. The examination was very severe, and over two- 


thirds of those who presented themselves for examination failed to | 


pass. 
—The smoking of cigarettes or tobacco by boys under the age of 
sixteen has been practically stopped in Connecticut by what is known 


as the anti-cigarette law, which made the sale to them of cigarettes and | 7 , reon 
| Jersey, saying that there was no occasion for arbitration. 


tobacco a misdemeanor. : 

—There are probably one hundred and fifty schools for cooking in 
Germany and Austria, the best of which are at Vienna, Berlin, and 
Leipsic. 


to the top. A course of schooling as strict as that of any polytechnic 
schools in this country must be followed for four years before the stu- 
dent can get a diploma. Every year competitive exhibitions are given, 
in which as many as 200 chefs take part.—Christian at Work. 


—A well-known manufacturer of Philadelphia is reported to say | lar outbreak. 


that he will open one of his mills and run it at a loss, to tide over the 
winter. He would rather give the amount he expects to lose to his 
mill hands, as wages, than give it in any other way, and he should 


otherwise feel constrained to give it as charity, at all events, by what | to the hills. 


he knows of the needs of the people. 

—Queen Victoria has presented to the Pitcairn Islanders a fine life- 
boat, which will be taken to them from Esquimault, B. C., by the Pa- 
cific flagship Royal Arthur. 

— Deacon William M. Mitchell, of Hartford, who died recently at 


the age of eighty-five years, had had only twenty-one birthdays. He | 


was born on February 29, 1808. 

—In the last twenty-five years,so says Alice Freeman Palmer, 
$11,000,000 have been given in this country to women’s colleges 
alone. 


| eggs in Europe. 


| Committee of Ways and Means, was published on the 28th. 


| which they will come to an end in eight years. 
| made in the woolen schedule, and a gradual decrease is provided for. 


| at this writing. 


| company. 


A man who wishes to become a chef must begin at the very | 
bottom of the ladder—at peeling potatoes and work up, round by round, | 


| investigation. 
| a scene of great disorder ensued, and threats of violence against the 


| having been defeated by the superior forces of the government. 





W. S. Caine, a member of the British Parliament, has a simple 
explanation of the disgraceful scene in the House of Commons which 
recently excited so much interest. ‘ It was all the liquor,” he says 
“If it had been at five o'clock there would have been no row at al! 
But a pint of wine makes a deal of noise.’’ 


—William L. Banning, one of the pioneers of Minnesota, died in 
St. Paul recently. He was born in Delaware in 1814, and was a mem 
ber of the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1845. In 1857 he went to 
Minntsota, and was elected a member of the Legislature in 1860 
From 1864 to 1871 he was President of the St. Paul and Lake Supe 
rior Railway Company, now the Northern Pacific, and in 1872 was the 
Democratic candidate for Governor of Minnesota. 


—Florida papers and landlords are hopefully believing that this 


will not be a “ missing tourist year,” in their State, as they now con 


cede last year was, because of the hard times and the approaching Col- 
umbian Fair. 

— Max Meyer, who was born blind in 1865, received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Berlin the other day. In all schools frequented 
by him he was always at the head of his class. His Doctor’s disserta 
tion is said to be a very valuable contribution to mathematical science 


—The famous German ornithologist, August Karl Edward Balda. 
mus, died at Wolfenbuettel, Germany, a few days ago. He was eighty- 
two years old, and the founder of the German Omithological Society 

3aldamus had one of the largest collections of birds’ nests and birds’ 
He wrote a number of books on birds. 

— The old school boy who told his companions of the Boston School- 
boys’ Society at a recent reunion that he went to school in Boston 
ninety-two years ago, was Joseph D. Jones. He is ninety-seven years 
old. No one can be a member of the Society who has not been out of 
school a full half century. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
SEVERELY cold weather was experienced in many parts of the North 
on the 27th. There was an inch and a half of ice on the Susquehanna 
river at Columbia. The temperature at Little Falls, N. Y., was two de- 
grees below zero, and the Mohawk river at that point was frozen from 
bank to bank. At Round Lake, N. Y., the temperature is said to have 


| fallen to eight degrees below zero. 


CHARLES O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, the oldest in service of the 
Representatives in Congress, died on the 25th, in the 73d year of his age. 
THE text of a new tariff bill, as agreed upon by a majority of the 
The bill 
makes large reductions in the tariff on nearly all manufactured goods, 


| and places wool, salt, lumber, coal, and iron ore, and many other arti- 
| cles, upon the “free list.’’ 


The tariff on sugar is reduced, and provis- 
ions made for the gradual extinguishment of the bounties now paid, by 
Material reductions are 


There are also large cuts in the cotton and metal schedules. Agricul- 


| tural implements are placed on the free list. 


THE strike of employees of the Lehigh Valley Railroad continues 
The Company has many applications for the positions 
left vacant by the strikers, and has been able to handle most of its freight 
and passenger traffic without serious delay. It is thought unlikely that 
the strike will be successful, the circumstances appearing to favor the 
The President of the Company declined an offer of the 
services of the State Boards of Arbitration of Pennsylvania and New 


GRAVE scandals in which the ministers of the Italian Government 


| are involved, have caused the resignation of the entire Cabinet. 


Charges of having improperly received money from government banks, 
and of having used it corruptly to further their political interests, were 
made against several of the ministers in the report of a committee of 
When the report was made to the Chamber of Deputies, 


officers implicated were freely made by the crowds in the galleries. 
The situation is regarded as serious, there being a possibility of a popu- 


THE Matabele war in South Africa is at an end, the native warriors 
King 
Lobengula’s regiments have dispersed, and sent their wives and cattle 


THE President of the English Board of Trade, in reply to questions 


| in Parliament, stated that 237 persons on the English and Irish coasts 
| had lost their lives by the recent great storms. The lives of 607 per- 
| sons were saved from wrecks and otherwise by the life-boats and coast 


guards. 


THE war in Brazil continues, and there are indications that the in- 


| surgents have gained some advantage. Firing upon Rio Janeiro from 


the vessels of the revolutionists is kept up. The government is said to 


| have adopted oppressive measures against foreign residents, who are 


accused of favoring the insurgents. 
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FOR A NERVE TONIC 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. H. M. Hartow, Augusta, Me., says: 
«| regard it as one of the best remedies in all 
cases in which the system requires an acid and 
a nerve tonic. 
excellent results.” 


NOTICES. 
*,* A Children’s Meeting, under the care of 
the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will be 


held in the meeting-house at Wrightstown, | 


Bucks county, on First-day, the 3d of Twelfth 
month, at 2.30 p. m. All interested are in- 
vited to attend. 

SuSANNA RICH, Clerk of Committee. 

*,* The Burlington First-day School Union 
will meet at Crosswicks, Seventh-day, Twelfth 
month g, at Io a. m. 

We will be glad to have the encouragement 
and presence of members of other Unions. 
Stage connection from Bordentown. 

Wo. WALTON, \ Clerks 
SALLIE T. BLACK, ; 

*,* A religious meeting will he held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day. Twelfth month 3, 
1893, at 3 p. m. Several ministering Friends 
intend being present. A cordial invitation is 


extended to all persons interested in the home. | 


On behalf of Committee, 
S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D., Chairman. 


*,.* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month 


occur as follows : 
2. Whitewater, Maple Grove, Ind. 
Prairie Grove, Marietta, lowa. 
7. Salem, Woodbury, N. J. 
14. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
21. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 
*,* First-day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia during Twelfth month are held at 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., at 7.30 o’clock. All are 
welcome. 


*,* The annual meeting of Friends’ Charity 
Fuel Association will be held this (Seventh-day) 
evening, Twelfth month 2, at 8 o'clock, in 
Friends’ parlor, 1520 Race street. 

The annual reports will be read, officers 
chosen, and the propriety of an early commence- 
ment of operations, in view of the present dis- 
tress among the laboring population, will be con- 
sidered. Full attendance of contributors de- 
sired. Wo. HEAcock, Clerk. 


*,.* A regular meeting of the Young Tem- 
perance Workers of West Philadelphia will be 
held in the meeting house, 35th St. and Lancaster 
Ave., on Fourth-day evening, Twelfth month 6, 
at 8o’clock. An interesting program has been 
prepared, including a very entertaining dialogue 
by the children. All are cordially invited to 
attend. Wo. D. YARNALL, Pres. 

HANNAH E. Scott, Sec. 


—y 

*,* Under tke ausrices of the New York 
Monthly Meeting’s Philanthropic Association a 
series of meetings on the subjects under the 
care of the Association are held on the evening 
following the monthly meeting. The one to be 
held on Fourth day, Twelfth month 6, at 8 
o'clock, will consider the subject of “ The Edu- 
cation of the Colored People” at the Laing and 
Schofield schools. William T. Rodestach is ex- 
pected to address the meeting, and there will be 


readings and recitations by some of the young | 


people. 


_ All are cordially invited to be present. Lunch | 
is served for those who remain after monthly | 
meeting, and an opportunity is thus afforded for | 
Meetings which 

have no similar organization are invited to send | 


sociability and conference. 


a representative. 


I have used it freely with most | 
| invitation is extended to Friends to be present 
on that occasion, and especially to Friends who | 


| situation. 


| A trial size box sent for a 


*,* A reception under the care of the com- | 


mittee of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia to promote the best interests of its 
members will be held in the library at Fifteenth 
and Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, Twelfth 
month 8, from 7.30 to 9.30 o'clock. A cordial 


have recently removed to the city. 
Davip L, LUKENS, Clerk. 


*,.* The Indian Branch of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
hold a conference on the present condition of the 


| Indians and the status of the Indian Question. 


Herbert Welsh, Corresponding Secretary of the 


| Indian Rights Association and one of the best 


authorities on the subject, and Amelia S. Quin- 
ton, President of the Women’s National Indian 
Association, will be present to address the con- 
ference, and give their views on the present 
All interested in the subject are cor- 
dially invited to be present, and to participate in 
the discussion. 

The conference will be held Twelfth month 2, 


1893, at 3.30 o’clock, at 15th and Race streets. 


CHARLES F. JENKINS, 

SusANNA D. WHARTON, 

WILLIAM J. HALL, 
Committee. 


A-CORN SALVE 
Removes the Toe Corn Every Time 
NO PAIN. NO POISON. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by mail for 15c. 
Giant Chemical Co., 

305 Cherry St. 


2-cent stamp. 
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The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
*‘pearl glass.’’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MAcBETH Co. 


a Waste money. 
Vacuum Leather Oil 
saves leather; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y, 
A Quaker Home. 
INDEPENDENT AND INDIVIDUAL. PHILANTHROPIC— 


NOT CHARITABLE. PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


2423 Prairie Avenue, with Annex (Private), 
CHICAGO. 


ENLARGED AND REFURNISHED. 
Near the Lake, on the best resident street, con 


| venient to all points, and easily reached from any 


depot. 
Established by Charles E. and Mildred H. Lukens 


| Under care of efficient matron. 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.S. 


Now closed. Will open about Second month 1, 


| 1894. Salt water baths in the house; new and de- 


A year’s subscription to SCRIBNER’S | 
MacGazineE will bring into your home | 


twelve monthly numbers, aggregating 


over 1,500 pages of the best and most | 


| HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 


interesting reading and more than 700 
beautiful illustrations. 


The numbers 


Special Offer... 1893 and 


a subscription for 1894, - - 
The same, with back numbers, 
bound in cloth, - - - - - 6.09 


Sample Copy, 10 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 Broadway, New York. 


$4.50 | 


| 





| ELLIS. 


lightfully situated sun parlors. Send for illustrated 


bookies. E. Roberts & Sons. 
The Revere, 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


r | Durabie Work, Reliable Workmen, 


oahesidence,. 112.N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, AND Contractors, 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue 2212 Wallace. Street. 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— 


Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, — 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Co -_ 
s = Covering Philadelphia. | 





For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8S—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


STREETS. 


exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes des Silks, D Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wreps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
| as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


Gloves, 





| « = who risks nothing, 
m gain nothing.” 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | Then send 50 cents and get one of those 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, If preferred. 


Friends’ Book s’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts 


Alfred J. Ferris, 


PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plain Work. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


Beautiful Imported 
Japanese Baskets filled with 
Ingram’s Blended Tea 


where the 5 cent package stamp can be used. 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 


31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa 
“Good Times”’ 





THE use of the Inte LLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found 


ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 


very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver | 
Bae” When 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


tisement. our readers answer an 


seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Wa 


or 
‘‘Bad Times” 
Our Prices 


| are fixed to suit: 


When we are selling hand- 
some gold embossed papers for 
twelve and fifteen cents per 
piece you may know we are up 
to the times. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 


| 12 N. 11th St., Phila. 
| ga@s~Three doors from Market Street. 


“Samantha atwe World's Fair’ 


Josiah Allen's Wife's New 


JUST OUT 


With its 7% pages and 
handsome binding It set- 
ties the puzziing question 
of selecting a present, 
and makes just the 


CHRISTMA 


AGENTS WANTED. Setente'ts Sty house’ Stouts 


“It coes like hot cakes. Took six morning ** 
taken to-day.” “I started out « little while on Saturday 
twenty orders * The beek sells inself. 
by mail, or through agents, Cloth, \ 
we pectus and outfit for agents 
Write at once for terms to agents 


Over 100 illustrations by 
e Everybody sure to want to read it. 


IDEAL BOOK FOR A, 


Sit me wants it. 
tussin. Hw 


alf a million 8 sure to e 
$25) can be easily earned by Christmas 


Bool: 
. De Grimm. 


Ss CIFT. 


“Eight 
- 3 squares.” 
Nuieteen naines 
and this morning have 


Prices, 
Handsome 
sold 


““NK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. Samantha Meets the Duke © Ceragen. 


the largest Establishment in America devoted | 





Telephone 4036. 


"costs WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’83., 


WINDOW SHADES 
Carefal attention given to all orders. 
F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


g MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 


A OVERCOAT 


may be needed We have a choice assortment of 
goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 





| sfy in fit and price 


| Merchant Tailor, 


which will be sent free to Railroad Station | 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


109 N. Tenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


1894. 
Harper’s Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED, 


HaRPer’s Bazar is a journal forthe home. It 
the fullest and latest information about Fashio: 
its numerous illustrations, Paris designs and paitern. 
sheet supplements ae indis»ensabe alike to the 
home dress-maker and the professio al modiste No 
expense is spared to make its artistic attract veness 
of the highest order. Its bright stories and thought- 
ful essays satisfy all taste<x, and its last page is 
famous as a budget of wit and humor In its 
weekly issues everything is included whi h is of 
interest to women. “The Se’ ials for 1894 will be writ- 
ten by Wil/iam Black and Walter Besant. Short stories 
will be wmtten by Mary E. “ilkins, Maria Louise 
Pool, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Marion Harland, and 
others. Out-toor Sports and In-door Games Social 
Enterta'nment, Embroid ry, and other interesting 
topics wi | receive constant attention. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. . 
HARPER’= WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZA \R 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Sictes, 
Canada, and Mezico. 


The Volumes of the Bazar begin with the first 
Number for ‘anuary ofeach year When no time is 
mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the Num- 
ber current at the time of receipt of order. 


Bound Volnmes of H«RPer’s B.zar for three years 
back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 


the freight does not exceed one dollar }er volume), 


_ $7 00 per volume. 
3 OO pa 


"for each volume, suitable for binding. 
oy mail, post-pai',on receipt of §1 00 


Remittall es should be made by Post-office Money 


| Order or Draft, toavoid chance of loss. 


} 


Newspapers are not to copy this adv-rtisment without 
| the express order of Harper & BROTHERS 


Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





